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A HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PARTY 
FROM PRIDE’S PURGE TO 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 


LELAND H. CarLson 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


The period of the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth 
marked a turning point in the development of the English 
people. With the insight that comes from historical perspective, 
we can see that the Glorious Revolution of 1688-1689, the 
accession of a new dynasty in 1714, the American Revolution 
of 1776, and even the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815, 
were to a considerable degree influenced by the significant events 
of the period 1640-1660. 

One of the most significant events occurring during this 
period was the alteration made in the structure of the English 
church. Religious matters were of primary importance in 
1640. During the first three days of the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, its members organized a committee of religion. 
The speeches delivered during the first two months of the Long 
Parliament were replete with religious grievances and sug- 
gested reforms. And during the next two years, 1641- 1642, 
Parliament enacted a series ‘of drastic measures which shook 
the ecclesiastical structure more violently than had the changes 
of Henry VIII or Edward VI. The Court of High Commis- 
sion was abolished, bishops were excluded from their seats in 
the House of Lords, and finally Episcopacy itself was demol- 
ished, together with its Book of Common Prayer, its Psalter, 
and its Thirty-nine Articles. 

The religious measures enacted by Parliament up to 1643 
indicate that if the religious reform had continued without any 
outside influence, a modified, curtailed Episcopacy or an Eras- 
tian Presbyterianism would have been the result. But in 1643 
the combined influence of the Westminster Assembly, Scotch 
military aid, and the Solemn League and Covenant committed 
England to a Presbyterianism more rigid than the Erastian 
party desired. Parliament was willing to pay the price of 
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religious alteration when confronted with political necessities 
and powerful opposition. 

The years 1643-1648 constitute the period when Pres- 
byterianism was established as the legal religion of England, 
After five years of work the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
formulated the Directory for Worship, supplanting the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Confession of Faith, replacing the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Form of Church Government, estab- 
lishing the Presbyterian system in place of Episcopacy, and a 
Larger and a Shorter Catechism for instruction. 


At the very height of Presbyterian success in the West- 
minster Assembly, however, the Presbyterian party in the 
House of Commons began to weaken. The refusal of the 
Presbyterian Parliament to pay the arrears due the army 
changed the army grievances into political demands. During 
1647-1648 the army and the Independents combined effectively 
to curb the Presbyterians. The invasion of the Scots in 1648 
failed miserably, and therefore the hope of military aid for 
the English Presbyterians was frustrated. Thereupon the 
Presbyterians began negotiations with the King as the only 
method of checking the army and settling the country accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian plan. The army retaliated by exclud- 
ing all those willing to close with the King—Pride’s Purge— 
and assumed control of the government. 


The purpose of this article is to trace the fortunes of the 
Presbyterians from their downfall in 1648-1649 to the dissolu- 
tion of the Rump Parliament in April, 1653. The story in- 
cludes an account of their public agitations against the Crom- 
wellian régime (Sections I, II, III), their secret negotiations 
(Sections IV, V), and their final submission to the government 


(Section V). 
i. 


Defiance of the Government in the Presbyterian Pulpit 


By February, 1649, Presbyterianism as a parliamentary 
power was destroyed. The House of Commons had _ been 
purged, the House of Lords abolished, and King Charles | 
executed. In London the Presbyterian aldermen and council- 
men had been supplanted by officials subservient to the army, 
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and the troops of General Fairfax patrolled the City. Those 
Presbyterian leaders who were most inimical to the army 
either had fled the country or were languishing in prison, 
and many other less significant men had been cowed into a sullen 
silence. 


Despite these party misfortunes, one group within the 
Presbyterian ranks remained intact. Because of their calling 
and their learning, the clerical Presbyterians of London wielded 
a strong influence over the minds of men. And this power 
was not limited to spiritual matters. Not infrequently in their 
preaching, the ministers entered the realm of political discus- 
sion. To the government official such action was ecclesiastical 
trespassing, but to the clergymen it represented a love of God 
manifested in a love for man, a vertical relationship applied 
horizontally. Like Antigone of old, moreover, the ministers 
were prone to identify personal opinion with the command- 
ment of God. Consequently, there was truth in the assertion 
of a contemporary critic of the cloth that, though the clergy 


‘claimed to speak by the Spirit from above, the source of their 


bleatings and lowings was no higher than an upper room in 
Sion College [a Presbyterian rendezvous]." And a hostile 
editor, observing this process of rationalizing religious con- 
viction, wrote: 


There are so many Presbyterian jugglings in private, such mur- 
murings abroad, and so many mutinies in the pulpit; such well-acted 
incantations for the glory of the Kirk, and the loss of their Diana, that 
every prayer is a stratagem, most sermons mere plots against the State 
and upon their hearers.” 


Among the Presbyterian ministers of London, some of 
the most vehement were Thomas Case, Thomas Cawton, James 
Cranford, Stanley Gower, William Jenkins, Christopher Love, 
and William Taylor. These men had been intensely irritated 
by the coup d’etat of 1648, and were not slow to manifest their 
exasperation in the pulpit. To them the army was a genera- 
tion of vipers, heretics, schismatics, oppressors, men whose 
lives were not worth a prayer, and whose deaths were not 
worth a tear. Both the army and the Rump Parliament, they 


1 John Price, Clerico-Classicwm, or The Clergy Alarwm to a Third War (London, 
1648), 48. 

2 Marchamont Nedham, The Case of the Commonwealth of England Stated 
(London, [1650]), 63. 
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asserted, were guilty of sedition, bloodshed, rebellion, and 
murder. After hearing some of these condemnations, an 
ironical Independent observed that this type of opinionated 
expression, spoken with such “admirable honesty” and “un- 
paralleled frankness,” never appeared in Peter, James, or John 
—not even in Jesus Christ!’ And a member of the Council 
of State, sensitive to the changes in public opinion, wrote 
in his diary: “The angry Presbyterians spit fire out of their 
pulpits and endeavored to blow up the people against the 
Parliament.’”* 

During the two months preceding the execution of the 
King, the Rump Parliament had sought unsuccessfully to curb 
the antagonistic pulpit demonstrations of the clergy. Not only 
had it failed, however, to stop the mouths of the ministers in 
their own churches, but it had been publicly rebuked in one 
of its own gatherings by a Presbyterian clergyman. On De- 
cember 27, 1648, just three weeks after Pride’s Purge, Thomas 
Brooks and Thomas Watson had preached at the monthly par- 
liamentary fast service. Three days later the House had voted 
to send the customary thanks to Mr. Brooks, the Independent 
minister, for his great pains in preaching and had given him 
permission to print his sermon, but neither courtesy had 
been extended to Mr. Watson, the Presbyterian pastor, inas- 
much as he had been guilty of “not acknowledging them to be 
a Parliament.”” The House naturally had been piqued and 
in its future selection of clergymen took care to invite only 
those preachers who were friendly to the new régime. The 
result was that down to 1653, during the life of the Rump 
Parliament, the Presbyterians were deprived of any oppor- 
tunity to speak at public celebrations and governmental func- 
tions.° 

3 Price, Clerico-Classicum, 7. 

4 Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. C. H. Firth 
(rev. ed.; London, 1885), II, 155 f. 

5 John Rushworth, Historical Collections (London, 1721-1722), VII, 1378. 
Great Britain, Journals of the House of Commons (London, 1803-[1885]), 
VI, 107. Cited hereafter as C. J. 

6 In the five years after 1648 the Independent clergymen monopolized the 
appointments to preach before the assembled Parliamentary members in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. Denis Bond, William Bridge, Joseph Caryl, Thomas 
Goodwin, William Greenhill, Philip Nye, John Owen, Hugh Peters, Peter Sterry, 
and William Strong were frequently invited to speak. Stephen Marshall, 
who had forsaken the Presbyterian ranks, preached before the Parliament on 


November 1, 1649. But well-known Presbyterians were not included on the 
appointment lists (C. J., VI, 251, 287, 301, 318, 374, 423, 447, 480, 491, 549). 
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The defiance by the clergy was galling, not to say danger- 
ous, to the new government, and the Council of State discussed 
possible restrictive measures. In the month following the 
execution of Charles I, a clear-cut issue presented itself when 
Thomas Cawton, Presbyterian minister at St. Bartholomew’s, 
publicly prayed for Charles II in a sermon preached before 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen at Mercer’s Chapel on February 
25, 1649. The Council of State took decisive action. On the 
following day it appointed a committee of six to investigate the 
incident, and on February 28 summoned Cawton by the 
Council messenger. On March 1 and 2 Cawton was examined 
by Sir Henry Mildmay and Sir William Masham, and on 
March 3 the Mayor was ordered to give testimony. The 
Council decided to report the case to Parliament and to commit 
Cawton to the Gatehouse prison without privilege of bail.’ On 
March 6 Parliament resolved to make an example of Cawton 
by trying him for violating the Act for Prohibiting the Pro- 
claiming of any Person to be King of England, or Ireland, or 
the Dominions thereof.* Defying the government, Cawton 
refused to recall his supplication and remained in prison.° 


Because of the general attitude of the clergy, and par- 
ticularly because of Cawton’s prayer, Parliament on March 
28 appointed a committee of five to bring in legislation for- 
bidding ministerial meddling with matters of state and govern- 
mental transactions.'* While this committee was deliberating 
the best measures to be enacted, another instance of flouting 
the new republic was brought to the attention of the Council. 
Thomas Case, Presbyterian minister at St. Mary Magdalen, 
was accused in June of having publicly prayed for Charles II, 
but the issue seems to have been dropped for lack of witnesses 
who would testify to the offense." The incident did, however, 
have the effect of spurring on the parliamentary committee, 
and on July 9, 1649, the House of Commons passed three res- 
olutions which (1) condemned preaching and praying against 
Parliament and its proceedings, (2) forbade sermons and 


7 Great Britain, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-1650, I, ed. 
Mary A. E. Green (London, 1875), 19-27. Cited hereafter as Cal. St. Pap., 
Dom. Ser. 

8 C. J., VI, 157. 

9 Thomas Cawton, Jr., The Life and Death of That Holy and Reverend Man 
of God, Mr. Thomas Cawton (London, 1662), passim; C. J., VI, 278. 

10 C. J., VI, 175. 

11 A Book Without a Title (London, 1649), 7. 
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supplications for Charles Stuart or James Stuart, (3) and 
compelled the due observation of days of thanksgiving and 
humiliation, together with the reading and publishing of Acts, 
Orders, and Declarations of Parliament. All infractions were 
to be referred to the Committee of Parliament for Plundered 
Ministers.” 

The new legislation had the desired effect. For the next 
seven months the clergymen were careful not to incur such 
punishment as had been meted out to Cawton, although the 
activities of one Presbyterian minister, Stanley Gower, came 
under the scrutiny of the government officials. On March 4, 
1650, the Council of State notified two of its agents, Colonel 
James Heane and John Browne, to ascertain the truth of re- 
ports concerning him: “Having been informed that Stanley 
Gower has lately, both in preaching and praying, endeavoured 
to stir up the people against the present Government, but not 
having received particulars, we desire you to examine witnesses 
as to his deportment, and certify us, and if you see cause, se- 
cure him.’”* Evidently the investigators saw no cause, since 
Gower was not secured, but the investigation itself must have 
been sufficiently intimidating to prevent any repetition of the 
suspected offense. 

Of the three resolutions passed by Parliament on July 9, 
1649, the one concerning thanksgiving days was most exasper- 
ating to the Presbyterians. Although some of them per- 
functorily observed the letter of the law, they manifestly violat- 
ed its spirit. Others refused to celebrate the fasts ordered by 
the government and observed their own fast days.“ One of 
the staunch Presbyterians, William Jenkins, described as a 
“sententious elegant preacher” by Baxter, ignored the par- 
liamentary day of thanksgiving for the abolition of the mon- 


12 C. J., VI, 257. Very likely it was this legislation which the Scottish ministers 
had in mind when they accused Cromwell of persecuting the English clergy. 
To this charge Cromwell replied: ‘‘The ministers of England are supported, 
and have liberty to preach the gospel, though not to rail, nor under pretense 
thereof to over-top the civil power, or debase it as they please. No man hath 
been troubled in England or Ireland for preaching the gospel; nor has any 
minister been molested in Scotland since the coming of the Army hither’’ 
(Several Letters and Passages between His Excellency, the Lord General 
Cromwell and the Governor of Edinburgh Castle and the Ministers There 
[London, 1650], 4 f.). 

13 Cal. St. Pap., Dom. Ser., 1650, II, 24, 214. 

14 Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae: or, Mr. Richard Baxter’s Narrative 
of the Most Memorable Passages of His Life and Times, ed. Matthew 
Sylvester (London, 1696), 66. 
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archy. Haled before the Committee for Plundered Ministers 
on June 27, 1650, he created such a disturbance that the com- 
mittee complained to the Council of State.* Jenkins was 
deprived of his benefice at Christ Church and banished from 
London.” 

Observation of the fast days commemorating a success 
of the fleet or a defeat of the Irish rebels was not so distasteful, 
but Cromwell’s triumph over the Scots at Dunbar on Septem- 
ber 3, 1650, put the inflexible Presbyterians in an embarrassing 
predicament. On September 17, 1650, Parliament resolved 
that October 8, 1650, should be observed as a public thanks- 
giving for Cromwell’s victory. Knowing that Cromwell’s tri- 
umph was distasteful to the Presbyterians sympathetic with their 
Scotch brethren, Parliament commanded the Lord Mayor to 
enforce the law strictly, and to give a speedy account of any 
non-observance of October 8.’* On October 17 Parliament 
referred to the Council of State such information as it pos- 
sessed concerning dangerous and refractory ministers,’ but 
once more the matter was quietly allowed to drop.” 


15 C. J., VI, 436 f. Cal. St. Pap., Dom. Ser. 1650, II, 231. 

16 Great Britain, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Thirteenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part I, The Manuscripts of His Grace the Duke of Portland, Preserved 
at Welbeck Abbey (London, 1893), I, 587. He was ordered to keep at 
least twenty miles from London. 

17 C. J., VI, 468. 

18 Ibid., 485. 

19 Ibid., 485. 

20 The Council of State had to act cireumspectly. A flagrant violation, such 
as Cawton’s prayer for Charles II, was considered treason and could be 
punished, but the non-observance of a thanksgiving day was an offense not 
easy to judge. Loyalty and sympathy were virtues difficult to evoke by 
punitive measures. The Council knew that the ministers had a strong popular 
following. It knew also that the clergy could and did ‘‘observe’’ the parlia- 
mentary order in some fashion—though what a fashion! Moreover, the 
government, which theoretically stood for toleration, was sensitive about the 
accusation of violating tender consciences. 

If the Presbyterians could not rejoice in Cromwell’s success at Dunbar, 
much less could they observe the ‘‘crowning mercy’’ manifested to the 
Parliamentary forces in their victory over the Scots at Worcester on September 
3, 1651. But the correct way to celebrate such a deliverance from the 
‘northern presbytery’? was demonstrated by the Independent clergyman, 
Peter Sterry, while preaching before the Parliament on its thanksgiving day, 
November 5, 1651. Utilizing the occasion to denounce those who opposed the 
providences of God, Sterry particularly stigmatized the Presbyterians with 
coarse comparisons: ‘‘I have desired in my preaching, in my Prayers, to work 
with God even for the opening of the eyes of men to see, that the same 
Spirit which lay in the polluted bed of Papacy may meet them in the per- 
fumed Bed of Presbytery, that the fornications and sorceries of this Whore, 
are then greatest when they are most mysterious.’’ (Peter Sterry, England’s 
Deliverance from the Northern Presbytery Compared with Its Deliverance 
from the Roman Papacy [London, 1652], Dedicatory Epistle.) 
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Despite the offenses of such men as Cawton and Jenkins, 
we must not assume that all the Presbyterian clergymen were 
engaged solely in preaching sedition, denouncing the Parlia- 
ment, or praying for Charles II]. The more energetic and 
vociferous ministers, such as Cawton, Gower, Case, and Jen- 
kins, made themselves heard on political issues. But many 
of the ministers, perhaps fifty of the eighty Presbyterian clergy- 
men of London,’ were more guarded, and confined themselves 
primarily to the task of preaching the gospel and ministering 
to their parishioners. What was said of one of their own 
leading colleagues, Edmund Calamy, zvz., that during the In- 
terregnum “he kept himself as private as he could,” might be 
applied to many others. Probably some, despairing of any 
immediate alteration in government, agreed with Milton when 
he wrote: 

Yet much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war, new foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains: 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 


Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw.?? 


ie 
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Pamphlet Warfare with the Commonwealth Government 


ih the spoken word, especially that heard from 
had considerable weight during the Cromwellian 


ss ~ 


Ithot 
he pulpit, 
régime, the printed word was constantly gaining in power and 
was becoming an effective medium for influencing men’s minds. 
During the sixteenth century the press had been closely reg- 
lated by the government through the instrumentality of the 


7 

L 
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bishops, but despite the watchful eve ot the censors, unlicensed 


pamphlets, such as the Marprelate tracts, had been sporadically 
issued. In the seventeenth century the pamphlet became more 


influential as a means of expressing public sentiment. Arch- 
bishop Laud made a determined effort to curb unlicensed 
opinions, and cruelly punished such men as John Bastwick, 
Henry Burton, Alexander Leighton, and John Lilburne for 


21 An estimate based on the names of offending ministers, listed principally in 
the C. J. and the Cal. St. Pap., Dom. Ser. 
22 The Oxford Book of Seventeenth C tur Verse, eds. H J. CC. Grierson 


and G. Bullough (Oxford, 1934), 504. Of cours: the Presbvterians would 


make their own identification of the ‘‘new foes’’ and the ‘‘hireling wolves.’’ 
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their iniractions. When the Long Parliament convened in 
1040, these proto-martyrs of the freedom of the press became 
heroes, and Laud was sent to prison. After 1640 the restric- 
tions were virtually removed, and during the eventful two 
decades of the Civil Wars and Commonwealth the presses pro- 
duced such a flood of broadsides, papers, pamphlets, and books 
that George Thomason, the London bookseller, was able to 


The Presbyterians, who were making such an effectual 
use of the pulpit, were not slow to utilize the pamphlet medium 
against the new régime. On January 20, 1649, they had 
issued their Serious and Faithful Representation, condemning 
the government for its purging of the House of Commons and 
for its proceedings against Charles I in the High Court of 
Justice. The pamphlet had also contained a vehement denuncia- 
tion of the army for its illegal occupation of the City of 
London and for its subversion of the laws of the kingdom.” 
A week later, on January 27, a second pamphlet, a Vindication,” 
had been issued because of the charges made against the Pres- 
byterians, particularly the clergy, in the army publication, the 
Agreement of the People. 

The aforementioned pamphlets constituted the targets at 
which numerous writers aimed their verbal shafts in the 
months that followed the execution of the King. This was 
true particularly of the Serious and Faithful Representation, 
which, in addition to its main protest against the trial of 
Charles I, had included an explanation of the refusal of the 
Presbyterians to aitend an army conference on the subject of 
‘eligion.” 

The replies to these Presbyterian manifestoes were not 
slow in appearing. In February, 1649, a tract appeared bear- 
ing the title, 4n Answer to the Ciites Representation. Its 
anonymous author professed himself to be a Presbyterian 
patriot but contended in an Independent manner. The gist 


23 British Museum, Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manu 
scripts Relating to the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and Restoration, Collected 
by George Thomason, ed. G. K. Fortescue (London, 1908), I, xxi. These 
tracts constitute one of the best collections of source material for the period. 

24 passim. 

25 Issued just three days before the beheading of Charles TI. 

26 This conference pertained especially to the topic of toleration. The reasons 
advanced by the Presbyterians for their non-attendance were given in order 
to meet strong criticism of their action. 
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of his Answer was that all sin and error could not be attributed 
to the army, and that the former Presbyterian Parliament and 
the City of London were the underlying causes of what had 
occurred. The writer advised his readers to allow events to 
take their course inasmuch as that which was of men would 
come to naught, and that which was of God could not be over- 
thrown.” Such a Gamalielan philosophy of history could be 
comtorting only to a few. 
Another critic, a self 
wounds of the nation, prepared dn Lye Salve to Anoint 
Eyes of the Ministers of the Province of London. Unfortu- 
nately, this ointment aggravated more than it alleviated. The 
writer set forth seventeen rhetorical questions wherein he 


appointed physician to heal the 
; t], 


T+1e 


accused the Presbyterians of having acted in former times 
against their monarch, and even of having taken up weapons 
against the King. Their sudden conversion, he asserted, was 
due not to any sincere change of heart but to a fear that 
their Dagon—tithes and offerings—would be pulled down by 
the army and Parliament.* 

The ablest reply to the Representation, however, was writ- 
ten by John Price, a citizen of London. In his pamphlet, 
Clerico-Classicum, or the Clergy Alarum to a Third War, Price 
denounced the boldness and effrontery of the Presbyterian 
clergy who sought to be ministers of state rather than min- 
isters of the gospel. Instead of seeking to bring peace to a 
distracted nation, they were acting as incendiaries. Price 
accused the ministers also of padding the list of subscribers 
to the Representation, and singled out one of the signers, 
Christopher Love, as a well-known fomenter of revolt. All 
in all, Price concluded, it was regrettable that the Presby- 
terians were seeking to defeat the will of God, particularly 
when it was so manifest that God was using the army to work 
out his great purposes for the people of England.” 

After having read these last three pamphlets, all of which 
exalted the part played by the army, an anonymous Presby- 
terian writer issued The Armies Remembrancer. He sought 


27 An Answer to the Cities Representation (London, 1648), passim. The writer 


) 
8-59. 


is using the argument advanced in Acts 5:3 
28 An Eye Salve to Anoint the Eyes of the Ministers of the Province of London 
(London, 1649), 4 f. 
29 John Price, Clerico-Classicum, or the Clergy Alarum to a Third War 
(London, 1649), 14 f., 56 f. 
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therein to refresh the memory of his readers by compiling a 
catalogue of the sins committed by the military leaders and 
stressed particularly the late action of purging the Parliament. 
Using the a fortiori argument, the author stated that the King’s 
attempt to arrest five members in January, 1642, was a trivial 
offense compared with the outrage of excluding more than 
one hundred legislators from the House of Commons in De- 
cember, 1648.”° 


In March appeared an able and militant pamphlet entitled, 
The City Ministers Unmasked. Its author perceived that a 
standard charge of the Presbyterians against the government 
was that the army’s assumption of power was a rank usurpa- 
tion of lawful authority, a subversion of the laws of the king- 
dom, and a transgression of the divine law. Cutting his way 
through hackneyed expressions and time-honored phrases, the 
writer proposed the pertinent question of what lawful authority 
really was. If change was permissible in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, was it not likewise allowable in political affairs? Had 
not the Presbyterians been responsible, at least partially, for 
the upsetting of monarchical authority in 1642 and 1643? If 
so, then why should the political pendulum stop at any par- 
ticular point? 


Even more perturbing were some of the implications of 
the author’s argument. Who constituted the godly party? 
Who were the real malignants? On what basis could each 
type be determined? Such difficult questions were more easily 
asked than impartially answered. And they penetrated beneath 
the mere verbiage of personal arguments and ideological dif- 
ferences. Who was to decide whether Pride’s Purge was the 
exclusion of a few evildoers by a multitude of honest men, 
or the carrying away to Babylon of a multitude of upright men 
by a few nefarious individuals? The answer to that question 
in 1649 depended on the political and religious ends sought by 
men and on the best techniques for their attainment.** A Pres- 
byterian dialectic, which could prove that Parliament had been 


30° The Arm s Remembraneer (Ton lon, 1649 31 i 

31 The City Ministers Unmasked (GUondon, 1649), 9 ef passim, Both sides ap 
pealed to the salus populi as the ler suprema. But neither side elarified what 
that sal pop actually was; the assumption of both parti seemed to 
be that sal meant deliverance from the other party and that pe s mean 


that group of p pple sympathizing with the respective party viewpoint. 
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destroyed, also could prove by the permutations of army 
logic that the same Parliament had been perfected. 

In the same month of March, when the Presbyterians 
were seeking to frighten the government, only to be embarras- 
singly unmasked by an Independent, a certain Rapha Harford 
assigned himself the thankless task of mediating between the 
contestants in their pamphlet warfare. In his treatise, A Gos- 
pel Engine, or Streams of Love and Pity to Prevent New Flames 
in Eengland, Harford sought to quench the fires of controversy. 
Presbyterians and Independents alike should realize, he warned, 
that spiritual values were incompatible with the hatreds and 
captious arguments of men. Let all parties reconcile their 
differences and begin practicing the Christian virtues. Above 
all, let wrangling men desist from their obstructionist efforts. 
To these latter individuals especially, Hartord addressed his 
exhortation: 

Oh that the Lord would persuade you to lay aside these dangerous 
and most ungrateful ways; dangerous, seeing they tend to nothing but 
judgment, fire, and sword, which you threaten and also strive to bring; 
ungrateful, seeing that those who have been working in the very fire 
to quench and keep it from your houses and all that’s vours have done 
so with little of your help.** 

Then, changing his figure of speech, Harford urged that those 
who would not help build the new walls of the kingdom at 
least would not play the part of Sanballat by hindering others 
from building.” 

As the pamphlet warfare progressed, the government, 
faced with the problem of controlling public opinion, sought 
some means of checking “treasonable’” and “scandalous” 
pamphlets.“* Its policy of seizing unlicensed pamphlets, how- 
ever, even had it proved successful, was only a partial solu- 
tion, inasmuch as undesirable books continued to appear with 
the official imprimatur of the censor librorum. One of the 
censors to whom the Presbyterian writers naturally turned 
was James Cranford, minister at Christopher’s and himselt 
a staunch Presbyterian. John Price, the Independent, when 


5 4 Rapha Harford, A Go pel Ena re, OF Streams f L e and P fi 0 Pr) nt 
New Flames n England (London, 1649), 4, 

33 Ibid., 7. The story of building the new walls of Jerusalem is given in Nehemiah 4. 

f As early as January 5, 1649, Parliament had issued an Ordinance directing 

General Fairfax to seize all unlicensed presses and to muke dilieent search 

for scandalous pamphlets (4 Warrant of 1! Lord Ge al Ts ; to the 


Varshal General of the Armu | London, 1649], 
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condemning the Serious and Faithful Representation and the 
Vindication of the Mimsters in and about London, aptly de- 
scribed Crantord as “that bountiful and liberal imiprimatur— 
donor to any lying, scurrilous and scandalous pamphlet against 
the Parliament and army.”’” In addition to the aforesaid 
pamphlets, Cranford had licensed such objectionable publica- 
tions as John Gauden’s The Religious and Loyal Protestation,” 
John Geree’s Katadunamis: Might Overcoming Right," and 
The Essex Watchiien’s Watchword.* To curb this evil, the 
government, on March 16, 16049, revoked Cranford’s right to 
license books.” 


One of the men against whom John Price had specially 
railed was Christopher Love. It was natural, therefore, that 
the latter bristled when he read Price’s Clerico-Classicum. In 
his own reply, 4 Modest Vindication of the Late Vindication 
of the Ministers of London from the Scandalous Aspersions 
of John Price in a Pamphlet Entitled Clerico-Classicum, which 
appeared in April, 1649, and which was far from modest, 
Love sought to vindicate himseli’® and to defend the clergy 
for their maneuverines during the Civil Wars and their late 
proceedings on behalf of the King. In addition Love analyzed, 
paragraph by paragraph, the arguments of Price and scoffed 
at them whenever possible. On one point Love was clearly 
victorious. Price had accused the Presbyterians of padding 
the list of subscribers to the Representation, but Love was able 
to prove that with one possible exception the signatures were 


. ; : ‘ : ee 
bona fide and that the objections of Price were sheer cavils. 
35 Price, Cle rico Classicum, 4, 
36 That is, objectionable because Presbyterian, 
37 Strongly anti-army in tone. 
38 Probably written by several authors, this pamphlet was subscribed by sixty 


three ministers. 
39 Great Britain, Journals of the House of Commons (London, 1803-1885), 
VI, 166. In July, 1649, a book was published, entitled, The Confession of 
Faith, and Catechisms Agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at West 
minster: together with Their Humble Advice Concerning Church Governmen 


# 


and Ordination of Ministers, which carried the imp) matur of James Cranford. 
Since any publication of the Westminster Assembly of Divines required the 
official approval of Parliament, the House of Commons direeted the Com 
mittee for Plundered Ministers to ascertain if and when Cranford had licensed 
the book, and if he was not culpable, to determine what person, if any, had 
given permission to the printer, Robert Bostock (C. J., VI, 275). 

40 Although the pamphlet appeared anonymously and was written in the third 


person, the authorship of Love was obvious, 
4] {Christopher Love], A Modest Vindication of the Lat Vindicat 1 of ti 
Pampilet Entitled Clerico-Classicum (London, 1649), 19-20. 
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Love's treatise, in turn, provoked a reply from one J. L., 
who wrote an /llununation to Sion College. The author 
essayed to conclude the pamphlet warfare by his magnum opus, 
but failed miserably. Professing to answer the Serious and 
Faithful Representation and the Vindication of the Presby- 
terians, as well as Love’s 4A Modest Vindication, the writer 
merely restated in a prolix style the story of Pride’s Purge, 
the downfall of the Presbyterians, and the execution of Charles 
I. Its only conclusion was the easy recommendation that the 


ministers should attend more to matters of the gospel and less 


to affairs of state.’ 

About the same time that J. L. entered into the conflict 
waged between Price and Love, another licenser incurred 
the wrath of the Commonwealth officials. Gilbert Mabbott, a 
friend to the Presbyterians but an enemy to the Independents, 
was summoned before the Council of State on May 7, 1649, 
and examined for licensing pamphlets which were hostile to 
the government.” On the same day the Council decided to 
recommend Mabbott’s discharge to Parliament, and on May 
22 the House of Commons deprived him of any further right 
to license books.” 

Two further Presbyterian manifestoes were written 
against the Commonwealth during the summer months of 1649. 
Early in June there appeared the Logot Apologetikoi; Four 
A pologicall Tracts, written by one T. B. His treatise was 
more a denunciation of the government than an apology for 
the Presbyterians. By adducing a series of quotations from 
Scripture and ancient authors, T. B. attempted to prove that 
the republican leaders, in beheading Charles I, had perpetrated 
an act which violated Scriptural injunctions and contradicted 
the established precedents of classical times.” 

In September, 1649, a biased and hostile summary of the 
activities of the Independent government was published under 
the title of Anarchia Anglicana, or the History of Independency. 


~ —~ - no Ot fey ae 1, nna 1, .,4¢ 
~ome of 1ts passages were So vitrioHc agvatnst tne leaders tnat 


Oy 


these men must have smarted intensely as they read of them- 
selves and their party. When the author discussed the treat- 
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ment of the King by the Independents, he listed the names of 
the regicides in red ink to emphasize the bloodiness of the 
deed. In every way possible he sought to discredit the motives 
of the ruling officials and prove their conduct ignominious. 
Although the pamphlet carried the pseudonym Theodorus 
Verax, Parliament was in no way impressed by the veracity 
of Theodore and ordered the Council of State to ascertain the 
author, printer, and publisher of the scandalous work.*® 

Books such as Walker’s Anarchia Anglicana incited the 
members of the House of Commons. On September 20, 1649, 
Parliament enacted an important piece of legislation, An Act 
Against Unlicensed and Scandalous Books and Pamphlets, and 
for Better Regulating of Printing.“ This enactment repre- 
sented an attempt by the Commons to prescribe, once and for 
all, comprehensive and stringent regulations against printing 
“treasonable”’ and “scandalous” books. Heavy fines and pen- 
alties were set up as a deterrent to infractions. After the 
passing of the Act of September 20, the Council of State issued 
special orders enjoining the mayor, aldermen, and councilmen 
to execute the law without respect of persons. The Council 
requested the City Corporation to caution particularly the 
Justices of the Peace, on whom the burden of enforcement 
devolved. Furthermore, beginning on October 9, 1649, and 
continuing for the next three weeks, the Council, in pursuance 
of this Act, compelled forty-one printers to enter into recogni- 
zances with two sureties of £300 each.” 

The efforts of the Council and Parliament in September 
and October to curb unlicensed publications, and the im- 
prisonment of Clement Walker in November, served to deter 
the Presbyterians thereafter from condemning the govern- 
ment too freely by means of the press. In 1050, as if to con- 
clude the verbal battle, an anonymous individual delivered his 


46 C. J., VI, 312. By November 13, as a result of diligent investigation by the 
Council, Clement Walker was apprehended, and Parliament ordered him 


committed to the Tower (Jbid., 322). Walker was one of the members who 
had been excluded from the House of Commons by Colonel Pride and kept 
in prison thereafter for several weeks. It is difficult to classify him 


religiously, since he professed to be a member of no party, but if we accept 
Richard Baxter’s negative definition of a Presbyterian as one who was _ not 
an Episcopalian, an Independent, or a sectary, then Walker may be termed 
a nominal Presbyterian with Erastian tendencies. 

47 Great Britain, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660 eds. C. R. 
Firth and R. S. Rait (London, 1911), IT, 245-54. 

48 Cal. St. Pap., Dom. Ser., 1649-1650, 1 
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One Blow More at Babylon. Written by an Independent who 
professed to be a friend to the army and the Parliament, this 
pamphlet was cast in the form of a dialogue between two 
travellers from the west, of the City of Excester [sic], and 
the discussion centered on the reasons for the Presbyterian 
opposition to Parliament and the Independents. With preten- 
tious erudition the speakers adduced Scripture and apostolic 
history to prove Independency. The conversation and the 
journey happily terminated after the travellers had concluded 
that although the stiff-necked Presbyterians refused to co- 
operate with the Independents, yet God in his Providence was 
evidencing his approval of the latter. 

As a whole, this polemic was a fair criticism of the “hotter 
spirits’ among the Presbyterians but an unfair analysis of 
Presbyterianism in general. The engagement in words was 
merely a clever display of arguments whereby the Presby- 
terian was easily outpointed and finally, at least in the con- 
ception of the author, thoroughly vanquished. To the Pres- 
byterians, One Blow More at Babylon was pure sophistry. 


VT. 


Condenmation of the Policy of Toleration 


When Parliament, on August 29, 1648, had legislated the 
“Form of Church Government to be Used in the Church of 
England,” the Presbyterian Church had been confirmed in its 
position as the one established ecclesiastical system of Eng- 
land.*” The newly enacted law with one exception supported 
the teaching that Presbyterianism was “‘an ordinance of God, 
which hath power and authority from Christ to call the min- 
isters and elders, or any in their bounds, before them to ac- 
count for any offense in life or doctrine, to try and examine 
the cause, to admonish and rebuke, and if they be obstinate, 
to declare them as ethnics and publicans, and give them over 
to the punishment of the magistrates; also, doctrinally, to 
declare the mind of God in all questions of religion.”’? The 
one exception pertained to the coercive power of the magistrate 
in ecclesiastical offenses. The Presbyterian tribunals—the 


49 Great Britain, Journals of the House of Lords (London, n. d.), X, 461. 
50 Robert Baillie, The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, 1637-1662, ed. 
David Laing for the Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 1841-1842), IT, 147, 
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local classis, the district presbytery, the provincial synod, and 
the national assembly—-could examine, admonish, and rebuke, 
but beyond this stage they could not go. As the Scots had 
feared, the new establishment was a “lame Erastian Presby- 
tery,” with Parliament as the final court of appeal. Herein 
was a fundamental difference between the English Presby- 
terian Church and its Scottish prototype, for the latter not 
only enjoyed ecclesiastical independence from state interfer- 
ence, but even exercised considerable influence upon govern- 
mental affairs. 

Since Presbyterianism, however weakened, had become 
the legally established state religion of England, it was natural 
that Presbyterians opposed any compromise with ideas and 
practices of sectaries. There was but one God and John 
Presbyter was his prophet. There was but one Bible and John 
Calvin was its rightful exegete. His great theological com- 
pendium, the Institutes of the Christian Religion, outlined 
clearly and logically the way, the truth, and the life for seekers 
after righteousness. Any deviation from it would surely lead 
to confusion and error. 


Confirmed thus by the law of the land, and convinced by 
Calvinistic doctrine, which had been preached for almost a 
century to English Congregations, the Presbyterians of Eng- 
land could not understand why men advocated latitude in the 
realm of religious belief and forms of worship. There was 
only one road to the new Jerusalem, and men ought not to 
leave it to wander on circuitous by-paths. Of course, rigid 
Presbyterians were certain that they were travelling on the 
straitened way leading unto life. This conviction precluded 
any admission that they might be following the same devious 
paths along which the prelates had proceeded. Nor would they 
accept any comparison of the new presbyter with the old priest. 
Such a mistaken analogy, they believed, did not proceed from 
a truth-loving mind but from a soul impervious to the light. 
Any assertion, they maintained, that the jus divinum of 
Episcopacy had been merely supplanted by an equally odious 
jus divinum of Presbytery must emanate from a biased in- 
dividual who was more the enemy of all religion than the 
opponent of Presbyterianism per se. 


In the light of these beliefs, it is not difficult to under- 
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stand the attitude of Presbyterians toward the policy of religious 
toleration initiated by the new government. Admittedly, apos- 
tates such as Antinomians, Arians, Socinians, agnostics, and 
atheists would accord liberty of conscience to sectaries, but 
true men of God would not be renegade in their duty toward 
the erring brethren. Therefore, when the government of a Chris- 
tian nation justified its policy of toleration by pleading that 
tender consciences must be preserved inviolate, the Presby- 
terians concluded that such an argument must be a_ subtle 
snare of Satan himself. As one Presbyterian suggested, the 
foulest actions ‘always borrow fair pretenses.” If the Devil 
had not transformed himself into an Angel of Light, would 
anyone have been seduced by him?” 


Religious freedom, as conceived by the modern man, 
is the elixir of life. But, as understood by the seventeenth 
century Presbyterian, toleration was not a spiritual compound 
of understanding and patience. Rather, it was a mixture of 
the worst characteristics in men’s nature, with no commend- 
able virtues whatsoever to neutralize the evil elements. This 
conception of toleration as a dangerous concoction of the worst 
possible ingredients is seen in a declaration formulated by a 
group of ministers, who warned their readers of the perils 
inherent in any policy of religious latitudinarianism: 


A Toleration would be the putting of a sword into a madman’s 
hand; a cup of poison into the hand of a child; a letting loose of madmen 
with firebrands in their hands; an appointing a city of refuge in men’s 
consciences for the devils to flv to; a laving of the stumbling-block betore 
the blind; a proclaiming of liberty to the wolves to come into Christ's 
flock to prey upon his lambs.*? 
51 John Geree, Katadunamis: Might Overcoming Right (London, 1649), 1. 
52 The Harmonious Consent of the Ministers within the County Palatine oj 
Lancaster with Their Brethren the Ministers of the Province of Lon , in 
Their Late Testin ony to the Truth of Jesus Christ and to Our Solemn Leaque 
and Covenant; as also of the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphen es of Those 
Times and the Toleration of Them (London, 1648). Quoted from A. H. 


Drysdale, History of the Presbyterians in England; Their Rise, Decline, and 
Revival (London, 1889), 352 n. 
This statement should be compared with the idealistic declaration made 


by Robert Baillie, who was reputed to be as strait-laced as any among the rigid 
Scotch Presbyterians: ‘‘But if once the government of Christ [Presbyterian- 


ism] were set up among us, we know not what would impede it, by the 


sword of God alone without any secular violence, to banish out of the land 
those spirits of error, in all meekness, humility, and love, by the force of 
truth convincing and satisfying the minds of the i 
were never fitted for the reclaiming of min 


courts 
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is. Their prisons, their fines, thei 
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The attitude of the Commonwealth government in the 
matter of toleration differed from that of the Presbyterians 
not so much in kind as in degree. Both believed that the 
government should repress positive religious error. But where- 
as the Presbyterians contended for an ecclesiastical monopoly, 
the Cromwellian régime advocated at least a limited toleration 
for sectaries. Although both parties were theoretically agreed 
that no liberty should be given to papists and prelatists, the 
government in practice was reluctant to enforce the letter of 
the law. Consequently, the religious policy of Parliament was 
held in suspicion by the Presbyterians, who, placing the worst 
construction upon every ambiguous act, were prone to see a 
concerted campaign among the Independents to subvert true 
religion and surrender the country to the iniquitous papists. 


Because of these differences in viewpoints on the subject 
of toleration, it was inevitable that the Presbyterians should 
resent any latitude afforded to dissenters by the Independents. 
Only one week had elapsed after the army had purged the 
House of Commons when the Presbyterians clashed with 
the military junto on the issue of toleration. The General 
Council of the army had invited several Presbyterians to ap- 
pear before it and discuss the question of coercion in religious 
matters,” but they refused to attend the conference. When 
the army thereupon charged the Presbyterians with unwilling- 
ness to co-operate in settling the religious problems of the 
kingdom, the latter replied with a public declaration, which 
they published on January 20, 1649, as The Serious and Faith- 
ful Representation.” The reasons ascribed by the Presby- 
terians for their non-attendance at the army deliberations were 
that their presence would be tantamount to countenancing the 
proposals proffered by the military cabal and that the army 
did not wish to hear any suggestions from the Presbyterians, 
pillories, their nose-slittings, ear-droppings, and cheek-burnings did not hold 
down the flame, to break out in season with the greater rage. But the 
reformed Presbytery doth proceed in a spiritual method eminently fitted for 
the gaining of hearts; they go on with the offending party with all respect; 
they deal with him in all gentleness from weeks to months, from months 
sometimes to years, before they come near to any censure’’ (Robert Baillie, 
Dissuasive from the Errors of the Times [London, 1645], 7). 

53 William Clarke, The Clarke Papers, ed. C. H. Firth (‘‘Camden Society: New 
Series,’’ Vol. LIV; London, 1891-1901), II, 71-132. See also A. S. P. Wood- 
house, Puritanism and Liberty (London: J. M. Dent & Sons 1938), 32 f. 


54 The twofold purpose of this pamphlet was to protest against the trial of 
Charles I, and to answer the charges of the army. 
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but merely desired concurrence in what had already been de- 

cided by a few army officers.” 

On January 20, 1649, the very day on which the Serious 
and Faithful Representation was published, the army presented 
to Parliament a petition accompanied by the Leveler Agrce- 
ment of the People.” This Agreement frankly advocated 
freedom in religious matters. Religious instruction was 
encouraged, although with the qualifying phrase, “so it be 
not compulsive.” Men were to be won to the Christian life 
“by sound doctrine and the example of good conversation,” 
but not by coercive methods. Those dissenting from the 
public form of doctrine, worship, and discipline were permitted 
to profess their faith according to the leading of their own 
consciences, and all existing penal laws concerning religion 
were to be repealed.” 

On January 27, 1649, just one week after the army had 
presented its Agreement to Parliament, the Presbyterians 
published A Vindication of the Mimuisters of the Gospel in and 
about London, from the Unjust Aspersions Cast upon Their 
Former Actings for the Parliament, with a Short E-xhortation 
to the People to Keep Close to Their Covenant Engagement. 
Probably penned by Cornelius Burges, an influential London 
divine, this pamphlet vigorously defended the Presbyterian 
position and even more vigorously condemned the army view- 
point. Cautioning the people to beware of ensnaring words, 
the writer further warned the laity of the dangers of heresy 
and blasphemy, and particularly exhorted them not to be mis- 
led by the subtle catchword of toleration.” 

In January of 1649, a Presbyterian layman, William 
Ashurst, set forth his Reasons Agaimst Agreement. Perturb- 
ed by the idea of freedom projected in the army Agreement, 
55 A Seriousand Faithful Representation of the Judgments of Ministers of the 

Gospel within the Province of London (London, 1649), pp. 1-3. Cf. [Chris- 
topher Love], A Modest and Clear Vindication of the Serious Representation 
and Late Vindication of the Ministers of London (London, 1649), 10 f. 

56 William Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England (Wondon, 1806-1820), 
III, 1261 f., 1267-77. 

57 Ibid., p. 1276. In order to make it appear that concessions were not being 
made to Catholics and Episcopalians, the army Council included the elastie 
clause: ‘‘It is not intended to be hereby provided that this liberty shall 
necessarily extend to popery or prelacy’’ (Ibid., 1276). 

58 A Vindication of the Ministers of the Gospel in and about London, from the 
Unjust Aspersions Cast upon Their Former Actings for the Parliament, 


with a Short Exhortation to the People to Kcep Close to Their Covenant 
Engagement (London, 1648), passim. 
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Ashurst stressed the argument that when the people were left 
free to choose any religion, they were likewise free to reject 
all forms of f religion. Any policy of toleration which encour- 
aged papists and atheists obviously must have originated 
among diabolical Jesuits, abetted most likely by some of the 
wicked prelatical counselors of Charles I.” The only con- 
ceivable outcome, prophesied Ashurst, was universal license.*° 

The publications of the Presbyterians provoked two re- 
plies in February, 1649. One anonymous writer drew A 
Parallel between the Ministerial Ingenuity of the Forty-Seven 
Ministers” and the Foul Miscarriages of the Army, in Their 
Declarations and Covenants-Breaking. The author, who may 
have been a member of the General Council of the army, 
berated the Presbyterians for their refusal to participate in 
the December conference treating with the subject of coercion 
in religious practices.” Evidently they were interested only 
in preserving themselves and their tithes, and cared nothing 
for the welfare of those who disliked the sacerdotalism of the 
new ecclesiastical establishment. Such a spirit was sheer in- 
solence and religious pride. Having thus censured the Pres- 
byterians personally, the writer sought to refute their oft- 
asserted contention that they were bound by the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643. Disregarding legal commitments and 
written subscriptions made in previous years, the author 
bluntly stated: 

There is no covenant which ought to be given or taken to compel in 

matters of religion any man to submit to such a form of worship as the 

State or any number of men appointed by them shall set up, though pre- 

tended to be according to the Word of God ... 1] have showed such 

covenants are not to be taken or given that are destructive to the being 
of men and contrary to an express command of God. 

The second reply came from a London citizen, William 
Hartley. In his pamphlet’ he accused the Presbyterians, 
59 William Ashurst, Reasons Aaainst Agreement with a Lale Printed Paper, 

Intituled, Foundations of Freedom: or, The Agreement of the People (ondon, 

1648), 28. 

60 Ibid., 12. 

61 There were forty-seven ministers who subscribed The Serious and Faithful 
Representation. 

62 A Parallel Between the Ministeriel Ingenuity of the Forty-Seven London 
Ministers and the Foul Miscarriages of the Army, in Their Declarations and 
Covenants-Breaking (London, 1649), 4. 

63 Ibid., 38. 


64 The Priests’ Patent Cancelled, or, the Layman’s Answer to the Priests’ 
Objections (London, 1649). 
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particularly the-clergy, of using their influence to mislead the 
people by subtle insinuations. They were guilty of bending 
“the people’s hearts to the crooked bow of their self-concern- 
ments.” When he had hurled this shaft, Hartley proceeded 
to attack the Presbyterians for their intolerance in preventing 
men from being ordained if they did not fulfill man-made re- 
quirements. True ordination, Hartley opined, did not proceed 
from a university, a letter patent, or the hand of men, but 
came from God himself, who evidenced his selection of min- 
isters by the graces and abilities revealed in men’s lives.” 


In the same month that these two writers were denounc- 
ing the intolerance of the Presbyterians, the clergy in the 
adjacent county of Essex came to the aid of their London 
brethren. The Essex divines were perturbed by the army 
proposals in the Agreement and feared that this pamphlet 
would be circulated in Essex for subcriptions. They were 
particularly apprehensive of the little phrase, “so it be not 
compulsive,” which revealed the true intent of the army. Any 
recommendations with such an insidious proviso, they thought, 
would lead to a general loosening of all ecclesiastical restric- 
tions. Consequently, sixty-three ministers published on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1649, The Essex Watchmen’s Watchword, par- 
ticularly addressed to the “religious and well-affected, the no- 
bility, gentry, yeomanry, and others.” The pamphlet con- 
tained a warning to its readers that the granting of toleration 
would be a reinauguration of prelacy, Arianism, Socinianism, 
and popery with its hateful mass and equipage. With 1m- 
passioned words the writer exhorted the people: 

Then let us in the bowels of Jesus Christ beseech you, as you tender 

your present and eternal good, and the good of your dear posterities, 

65 Ibid., 1 f. 

66 Ibid., 9. Hartley’s opinion on ordination and on the proper criterion for the 
selection of ministerial candidates should be contrasted, however, with the 
comments made by John Gauden in 1659, after observing for ten years the 
new process of selecting men for the ministry: ‘‘Grave and godly bishops, with 
their learned presbyters, must be set aside as broken vessels, that they 
may set up, by popular and plebian suffrages, some miserable mechanics, 
some engines, some pitiful praters and parasites of the vulgar, who have 
had no higher breeding or degree in Church or State than that of poor trades- 
men .. .; their shop hath been their school, their hammers or shuttles or 
needles have been their books. At last, coachmen, footmen, ostlers, and 
grooms despair not to become preachers, by a rare and sudden metamorphosis, 
coming from the office of rubbing horses’ heels to take care of men’s souls’’ 
(Ecclesiae Anglicanae Suspiria. The Tears, Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers 
of the Church of England [London, 1659], 165). 
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yea, in his name we require and charge you, as you would not be found 
guilty of all the errors, idolatry, blasphemy, wickedness, irreligion, 
that by this floodgate, if once opened, will break in upon this nation—- 
have nothing to do with this sinful ensnaring Agreement, avoid it, fly 
from it, as from the surest, if not only, engine Satan hath now left him 
for the demolishing of the beauty, yea, being of religion, and the ad- 
vancing of popery, error, blasphemy, and whatever may make us an 
abhoring to God, a hissing to men, and an execration to all the churches 
of Jesus Christ.®? 

During the spring and summer of 1649, the Presbyterians 
remained inflexible in their attitude toward the religious policy 
of the government." Since the position of the new régime 
was not too secure, the leaders of the republic could not safely 
defy public opinion. The sects had proclaimed Charles II as 
their king, difficulties with the Irish were increasing, and 
dissent among Englishmen was rife. In this condition of af- 
fairs the ruling officials adopted toward the Presbyterians a 
more conciliatory attitude in the summer of 1649 than they 
had manifested during the months immediately following 
Pride’s Purge. In June, an observer noted that the govern- 
ment was beginning to “tickle the throats” of the Presby- 
terians by offering to continue the system of tithes,”’ and he 
suggested that Cromwell was thinking of liberating the five 
Presbyterian leaders imprisoned at Windsor Castle.” On 
August 14, 1649, Parliament released Thomas Cawton, who 
had been in prison for more than five months because of his 
public prayer for Charles IT.” 


We have seen that during the first eight months of 1649 
the Presbyterians had continued to teach and write that the 
toleration of sects was tantamount to condoning  irreligion 
and causing the flood-waters of atheism to engulf the land. 
In order to answer these charges, and further to conciliate the 


67 The Essex Watchmen’s Watchword to the Inhabitants of the Said County 
(London, 1648), 11 f. 

68 In May, 1649, a Presbyterian writer, one T. B., published his Logoi Apologetikoi: 
Four Apologicall Tracts (London, 1649), wherein he denounced the army 
position and vindicated the attitude of his own party. There is nothing 
significantly new in his writing so far as the subject of toleration is con- 
cerned. 

69 Mereurius Pragmaticus, May 29 to June 5, 1649. 

70 Richard Browne, John Clotworthy, Lionel Copley, William Lewis, and William 
Waller. The suggestion that the prisoners might secure their liberty proved 
to be chimerical (Clement Walker, Anarchia Anglicana, Part II [London, 1661], 
157). 

71 Great Britain, Journals of the House of Commons (London, 1803-[1885]), 
VE, 278. 
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Presbyterians, Parliament on September 28, 1649, approved 
a public declaration,” and published the same on October 3 
with the title, 4 Declaration of the Parliament of England in 
Vindication of Their Proceedings, and Discovering the Danger- 
eus Practices of Several Interests against the Present Govern- 
ment and Peace of the Commonwealth.” This pamphlet, which 
was more apologetic than polemic in tenor, identified Parlia- 
ment as one with the religious desires of the godly people of 
England, and sought to justify the policy of the government. 
Defending the Rump Parliament against the charge of in- 
difference to true religion, the apologist of the government 
wrote as follows: 

And because we are not ignorant how injuriously our Proceedings here- 
in are charged upon us, as if we were setting up and countenancing an 
universal Toleration, when our true aim in the liberty we give is only 
the necessary encouragement we conceive due to all that are lovers of 
God and the Purity and Power of Religion, we can and do therefore 
declare, in the sight of God and man, that by whomsoever we shall find 
this liberty abused, we shall be most ready to testify our displeasure and 
abhorrency thereof, by a strict and effectual proceeding against such 
offenders. And if, after all this, any of those amongst us, that do 
profess a love to God, and zeal to advance Religion in its Purity, to be 
their chiefest end and desire, shall nevertheless sit still at a distance from 
us, or shall be given up so far by God, as to make defection to the 
contrary party against us, and join themselves to them that are open 
enemies to Religion and the Power of Godliness, in what dress soever 
they cover themselves, we shall not doubt but their own unfaithfulness, 
detestable neutrality, and wicked doings, will find them out.’ 

The spirit of conciliation manifested by the government 
seemed to have some effect, for in the following month of 
November, the Presbyterians published a subdued and moderate 
Vindication of the Presbyterial Government and Muiiistry. 
Although the writer denounced toleration as a sin, he re- 
vealed a more comprehensive spirit and he sought to open 
the way for a suitable compromise. Time and circumstances 
had brought changes which revealed themselves in the words 
of the Presbyterian apologist: 

We abhor an over rigid urging of uniformity in circumstantial things, 


72 Ibid., 300. 

73 The Declaration is printed in full in Cobbett, Parliamentary MHistory of 
England, III, 1319-1334. 

74 A Declaration of the Parliament of England in Vindication of Their Pro- 
ceedings, and Discovering the Dangerous Practices of Several Interests against 
the Present Government and Peace of the Commonwealth, in Cobbett, Parlia- 
mentary History of England. 
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and are far from the cruelty of the giant who laid upon a bed all he 
took, and those who were too long he cut them even with his bed, 
and such as were too short he stretched out to the length of it. God 
hath not made all men of a length or height. Men's parts, gifts, graces, 
differ; and if there should be no forbearance in matters of inferior alloy, 
all the world would be perpetually quarrelling. If you would fully know 
our judgments herein, we will present them in these two propositions: 
1, That it is the duty of all Christians to study to enjoy the ordinances 
of Christ in unity and uniformity as far as it is possible... 2. That it 
is their duty to hold communion together as one Church in what they 
agree, and in this way of union mutually to tolerate and bear with one 
another in lesser differences... . For our parts we do here manifest 
our willingness (as we have already said) to accommodate with you, 
according to the Word, in a way of union, and (such of us as are min- 
isters) to preach up and to practice a mutual forbearance and toleration 
of all things that may consist with the fundamentals of religion, with the 
power of godliness, and with that peace which Christ hath established 
in His Church. But to make ruptures in the Body of Christ, and to 
divide Church from Church, and to set up Church against Church, and 
to gat her Churches out of true Churches, and because we differ in 
some things to hold Church Communion in nothing, this we think hath 
no warrant out of the Word of God, and will introduce all manner of 
confusion in Churches and families, and not only disturb but in a little 
time destroy the power of godliness, purity of religion, and peace of 
Christians.*° 


During the year 1649 the Presbyterians were able to ad- 
vance a number of arguments against toleration, some of which 
seem to us today to be sensible and valid, others foolish and 
fallacious. But there was one underlying reason, however, 
why the Presbyterians opposed toleration; a reason never 
specifically stated by them, although their opponents insinu- 
ated as much, vrs., the fear that if toleration became too general, 
the Presbyterians would be displaced from their established 
position and left on the same level with the sectaries. In 
seeking to justify their ecclesiastical monopoly, the Presby- 
terians found it difficult to refute the argument that if prelacy 
could be changed to Presbytery, why could not the latter be 
changed to Independency? 


On the confused issue of toleration, the pertinent ques- 
tion—who was the judge of what others should believe—was 
never squarely faced. Then, as now, the de facto answer of 
those in power was that they would determine correct belief ; 


75 Vindication of the Presbyterial Government and Ministry (London, 1649), 
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ot those who were persecuted that de jure each should de- 
termine by his own conscience.” 

Facing this problem, and observing the troubled con- 
ditions in the Church because of the new freedom, Richard 
Baxter, the beloved minister at Kidderminster, Worcestshire, 
hoped to strike a happy medium. He disliked the “universal 
toleration” of the government and at the same time deprecated 
the claim of any church body for a detailed form of govern- 
ment in all its minutiae as being jure divino. In a letter to 
his learned friend, Thomas Gataker,’’ Baxter spoke of the evils 
of disunion which threatened the interests of the Reformed 
Protestant churches. He earnestly advocated the need of 
effecting a union of worship wherein religious people would 
feel themselves members of the universal body of Christians, 
and as a partial solution urged the adoption of the simpler 
principles involved in a moderate Presbyterianism or Epis- 
copacy.”” Perhaps Baxter remembered the advice which 
Francis Bacon had given to James I half a century earlier 
when he, too, advocated a comprehensive Church wherein men 
of various intellectual viewpoints could unite in worshipping 
God in spirit and in truth.” 


IV. 
The Development of the Presbyterian Plot 


Thus far in our story we have noted the defiance mani- 
fested in the pulpit by the Presbyterian leaders, the pamphlet 
warfare waged against the Commonwealth government, and 
the antagonistic position which the Presbyterians assumed 
toward the policy of toleration advocated by the Republican 
leaders. These tactics were apparent not only to Parliament 
and the Council of State, but also to all people who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear. 

At the same time that the Presbyterians were publicly 
agitating against the Republic, however, they were engaged in 
secret negotiations which developed into a conspiracy against 


76 Cf. The City Ministers Unmasked (London, 1649), 20 f. 

77 A Presbyterian, and the probable author of the Serious and Faithful Lepre- 
sentation. 

78 Baxter MSS, IIT, 39, in Dr. Williams’ Library; quoted from Drysdale, 

History of the Presbyterians, 366 n. 
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the Commonwealth government. This Presbyterian plot, ex- 
tending through the period 1649-1651, had for its main ob- 
jective the restoration of Charles II to the English throne. It 
had its origin in a coterie of disaffected military officers,” a 
few laymen,” and a small group of London clergymen,” but 
it soon came to embrace a considerable number of City min- 
isters and influential citizens. As it developed, it involved 
negotiations with Charles II, the Scots, exiles in Holland and 
Scotland, and important laymen in London. Inasmuch as the 
plan was a treasonable one, contravening the laws of the new 
Commonwealth,” the deliberations were conducted with the 
utmost secrecy, correspondence was carried on in cipher, and 
many incriminating documents were deliberately destroyed." 


The Presbyterian plot was furthered by suggestions com- 
ing from Scotland and Holland.*’ The Scots, who on February 
5, 1649, had proclaimed Prince Charles as the new King of 
3ritain, France, and Ireland, desired the assistance of their 
English co-religionists. For this purpose they sent letters to 
some of the London ministers, requesting their co-operation.” 
The ministers organized an informal deliberative group in the 
hope of discovering some means of uniting themselves in con- 
federation with the King and the Scots. In these Scottish 
overtures, and in the consequent discussions by the London 
ministers, the Presbyterian plot had its beginning. 


It was from Holland, however, that the first impulse for 
a plan of action came. Alderman James Bunce, a zealous Pres- 
byterian and an agitator of renown, was living in exile at 
Rotterdam. He had been imprisoned in the Tower during the 
autumn of 1647 because of his attempts to forestall the advance 


80 Great Britain, Journals of the House of Commons (London, 1803-[1885]), 
V, 283. Cited hereafter as C. J. 

81 Ibid., 315 f. 

82 A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason and 
Other Crimes and Misdemeanors from the Earliest Period to the Year 1783, 
ed. T. B. Howell (London, 1816-1826), V, 67. Cited hereafter as State Trials. 

83 Great Britain, Acts and Ordinances of the Interreqnum, 1642-1660, eds. C. H. 
Firth and R. 8S. Rait (London, 1911), II, 193, 365, 407. 

84 State Trials, V, 73. 

85 The background causes were the victories of Cromwell in 1644 and 1645, the 
increased army participation in governmental affairs after 1646, the Scottish 
fiasco in August of 1648, Pride’s Purge in December of the same year, 
and the execution of Charles I in January, 1649, 

86 Robert Baillie, The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, 1637-1662, ed. 
David Laing for the Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 1841-1842), III, 458. 

87 State Trials, V, 67, 83. 
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of the army on London. Liberated in 1648 by a Parliament 
dominated by Presbyterians, Bunce renewed his efforts against 
the Independents. Pride’s Purge and the execution of Charles 
|! were the handwriting on the wall, so far as the fate of the 
City Corporation was concerned, and Alderman Bunce prudent- 
ly fled to Holland.™ 

Exile is a powerful motive for changing the statis quo 
at home. And Bunce, who was widely acquainted with the 
citizens and clergy of London, and ardent in his opposition to 
the dictatorship of Cromwell and the Independents, was de- 
termined to do his part for himself and his King. Among those 
with whom he conferred was Captain Silas Titus. He had 
fought on the parliamentary side during the first Civil War 
and had favored the idea of a treaty between the King and 
Parliament. When Charles I was a prisoner at Carisbrooke 
Castle in the Isle of Wight, Titus had served as a messenger 
for the King, thereby ingratiating himself with the royal 
prisoner. And by his participation in the abortive plan for the 
escape of Charles I from Carisbrooke Castle, he had risked 
his personal fortune and also possible imprisonment.” Very 
likely in December, 1648, when the army usurped the govern- 
mental powers, he had gone to Holland. 

It is probable that Bunce and Titus conferred with Sir 
Joseph Douglas, the Scottish delegate who brought the official 
news of Charles’ proclamation to the King and his diminutive 
council in Holland.“ A concerted plan of action was formu- 
lated and Titus was commissioned to go to England. 

When Titus arrived in London during the latter part of 
February, 1649, his friends arranged a reception for him. 
Inasmuch as this group of friends became the nucleus for the 
Presbyterian plot, it is interesting to note some of their 
names. Most important and most active was William Drake, 
owner of a warehouse in London. Drake was a man of wide 


88 Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England, III, 839, 840, 874, 877, 881. 
C. J., V, 315 f. Great Britain, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles I, 1645-1647, ed. W. D. Hamilton (London, 1891), 690. 

89 George Hillier, A Narrative of the Attempted Escapes of Charles the First 
from Carisbrooke Castle (London, 1852), 106-109, 121 f. TWistorical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Thirteenth Report, Appendix, Part I, The Manuscripts 
of his Grace the Duke of Portland (London, 1891), I, 589. Cited hereafter as 
Portland Manuscripts. Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs 
from the Beginning of the Reign of Charles the First to the Happy Restoration 
of King Charles the Second (Oxford, 1853), II, 413. 
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acquaintance, and had a large number of friends among the 
London ministers. He was one of the few who had escaped 
in 1647 when the House of Commons arrested the prime 
instigators of the City riots... It was he who arranged the 
reception for Titus, and invited personally or through other 
friends the guests of the evening.”” Among those present 
were Lieutenant-Colonel Jeremiah Baynes, Major John Alford, 
Major Robert Huntington, and a Mr. Hall. It is fairly certain 
that other guests of the evening were Colonel Joseph Vaughan, 
Colonel William Barton, Captain Ralph Farr, and Captain 
Hugh Massey, brother of Major-General Edward Massey.” 

At this initial meeting, held at the “Swan,” a social 
rendesvous in Dowgate, Captain Titus brought greetings from 
four English exiles: Francis Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
Major-General Edward Massey, Colonel Richard Graves, and 
Alderman James Bunce.“* He gave information to his friends 
of conditions on the Continent and told of controversies at the 
Court of Charles II in Holland. The group listened raptly 
as he spoke warm words of praise for the young King, then 
only nineteen years old, and as he extolled his mature judg- 
ments and political sagacity. But no man, not even a wise 
young King, Titus pointed out, could be permanently impervious 
to the influences of malignant advisers. These wicked coun- 
selors who surrounded the young King at every hand were 
using their subtle devices to ensnare the royal protégé. Daily 
they were poisoning the mind of Charles II as the counselors 
of Charles I had done in previous years. If something were 
not done soon, the utter ruin of Charles II would be as certain 
and complete as that of Charles I. At that very time, warned 
Titus, the King’s ear was being assaulted with proposals for 
joining with the Irish papists—those rebels who had been a 
curse to his father. Immediate action was necessary if Eng- 
land and Charles II were to be saved.” 

As a consequence of Titus’ exhortations, several smaller 
meetings—steering committee parleys—were held. In these 
91 State Trials, V, 124; C. J., V, 317, 323. 

92 State Trials, V, 89, 93, 121. 

93 Ibid., passim. 

94 Francis Lord Willoughby had been a Presbyterian leader in the House of 
Lords up to 1648. Colonel Richard Graves had been the keeper of Charles I 


at Holmby House at the time that he was seized by Cornet Joyce and the 
army in June, 1647. 
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informal get-togethers, agenda were prepared, and the formu- 
lated plans were presented during March and April, 1649, at 
two general meetings, the first held at the ‘White Hart,” the 
second at the Bear,” both inns being located on Bread Street.® 
Strengthened in their cause by letters which Titus had secured 
from persons of honor,” the conspirators drew up an “Address” 
which was dispatched to Charles I] in the name of noblemen. 
secluded parliamentary members, ministers, citizens, and 
soldiers. When Charles received the letter through Lord Perey, 
he stormed at the minister with the questions: “Who are these 
noblemen and the rest? What can they do for me? Can they 
raise me ten thousand men?” : 
Charles could rail in private as much as he pleased. But 

he was in no position to scorn possible help from any quarter, 
and he was prevailed upon, therefore, to treat with this English 
group, which his advisers, particularly Lord Percy and Jermyn, 
considered as a numerous and influential party. Conse- 
quently, Lord Percy’s secretary, one Mason, was delegated as 
a secret agent to go to England. When Mason crossed the 
Channel, in May or June of 1649, he carried with him instruc- 
tions as to procedure and letters from Lord Percy replying 
to the Presbyterian overtures.” Immediately upon his arrival 
in London, Mason communicated with the Countess of Carlisle, 
a sister of Lord Percy, and wife of the powerful Earl of Carlisle. 
He conferred also with many ministers and laymen, and met 
with the Presbyterian conspirators, to whom he brought assur- 
ances that if the Scots could be moderated, the King would 
96 Ibid., 98. It seems probable that the holding of meetings at the ‘‘Swan,’’ 
at the ‘‘White Hart,’’ and at the ‘‘Bear’’ was a policy of caution to escape 


the watchful eye of the government. Throughout the two years of plotting, 

rotation of meeting places was the rule. The only exception to this generali- 

zation were the several meetings held in the lower room of Christopher Love’s 
home, at a later time when the conspirators could feel more certain of the 
truthworthiness and zeal of the participants. 

97 Were it possible to discover the names of these persons of honor, information 
might be obtained concerning parliamentary members and noblemen. The 
names of the Earls of Manchester, Suffolk, and Warwick are mentioned in Love’s 
trial as persons fit to command when the Scots should invade England (State 
Trials, V, 118). But no convincing. evidence seems to be extant to prove 
their direct complicity. 

98 Ibid., 67. The current negotiations between Charles IT and the Scots were 
far from successful because of the rigid demands of the latter. (The Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland During the Commonwealth [Edinburgh, 1872], 
VI, Part II, 727-32.) Charles and his advisers hoped that the English would 
collaborate in moderating these demands. At least the effort could be made. 

99 State Trials, V, 78. William Drake was most likely the man to whom the 
letters were delivered (Jbid., 92). 
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be minded to join with them. Mason prevailed upon the 
ministers, especially Christopher Love, a zealous Presbyterian, 
to write a letter embodying an urgent request to the Scots to 
modify their terms to Charles IT.*°° 

The efforts of the ministers to modify the demands of the 
Scots were unsuccessful. Adamantine in their convictions, the 
Scots replied that since their demands were reasonable, the 
King should be more strongly urged to accept the proffered 
terms.'"’ Sensing that the Scots were inflexible on this point, 
the English Presbyterians changed their tack by trimming their 
sails to suit the Scottish winds. They sent one letter to the 
King with a fulsome expression of their loyalty and a tacit 
implication of their strength and influence. This letter in- 
cluded a promise that the Presbyterians both in Scotland and 
England would come to the King’s assistance if his Majesty 
would accept the Covenant and the Scots’ terms, but was 
studiously silent on the vital issue of modifying those terms, 
or on their inability to move the obdurate Scots. Another 
letter was dispatched to Queen Henrietta Maria, urging her 
to use her influence with Charles to accept the stipulated terms. 
A third letter was sent to Lord Percy and Lord Jermyn. Though 
the letter 1s not extant, it must have contained a report on the 
unsuccessful appeal to the Scots, and a request for procedural 
recommendations, since the letter evoked a reply wherein the 
Presbyterians were advised to appoint a delegate who should 
see that their interests were represented and who should act 
jointly with the Scotch commissioners at the forthcoming treaty 
with the King, to be held in the island of Jersey." 

On October 11, 1649, the Scotch delegate, George Winram, 
sailed for Hollan?. About the first week in November Captain 
Titus, the representative of the English Presbyterians, crossed 
100 Ibid., 68. Portland Manuscripts, I, 602. 


101 State Trials, V, 68, 101. 
102 Ibid., 68. The dating of this correspondence is problematical. The negotia- 


tions between Charles II and the Scots were broken off in June, 1649. A 
later possible terminus a quo could be August 7, 1649, when George Winram 
was appointed by the Scottish Parliament to resume treaty discussions. Not 


until October 11 did Winram sail from Leith for Holland. Thus, conjecturally, 
sometime in September, after he learned of the decision of the Scottish 
Parliament, or in October, when he received news of Winram’s landing in 
Holland, Perey advised the English Presbyterians to appoint a delegate to 
go to Jersey. Sometime in late October or more likely in November, Winram 
met Titus in Holland, and together they proceeded to Jersey where they 
arrived December 6, 1649 (S. Elliott Hoskins, Charles the Second in the 
Channel Islands, II, 358). 
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General Massey, and Alderman Bunce. Winram met. this 
group in Holland and carried on negotiations with them.” 
Toward the end of November, Titus and Winram, together 
with Colonel Richard Graves and one Major Oude, proceeded 
to France and from the coast of Normandy embarked for 
the island of Jersey, where they arrived on December 6, 1649, 
to confer with King Charles and his group. 


the Channel and conferred with Lord Willoughby, Major- 


* 


When Captain Silas Titus and George Winram arrived 
in Jersey on December 6, 1649, Charles II and his party had 
been in the island for almost three months.’"°* The King had 
planned to make Jersey merely a temporary stopping place 
on his projected trip to Ireland. Unfortunate for the aspira- 
tions of the royal exile, however, was the fact that in September, 

when he landed in Jersey, Cromwell had stormed the Irish city 
of Drogheda, and the following month, on October 11, 
1649, had captured the city of Wexford.””’ Reports of these 
Irish defeats had reached the King about October 14.°° When 
reports were verified by Henry Seymour, the King’s mes- 
senger, Charles realized that “the rotten reed of Ireland” 
had been irreparably broken. 

Upsetting as the report was to the royal party, it augured 
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Sir James Balfour, The Historical Works of Sir James Balfour (Edinburgh, 
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hat Strickland’s letter was read to Parliament, the House of Commons ordered 
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hat the estates of Francis Lord Willoughby, Major-General Massey, and 
Alderman James Bunce be sequestered (C. J., VI, 337). It ean hardly be a 
*O1r ance that the order for sequestration in the Journal of the House of 
Commons follows immediately after the report of Strickland’s letter on 
December 25, 1649 (Ibid.) 
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ments to send Captain Titus to the King, Charles IT and his brother, the Duke 
of York, set out with their attendants from St. Germain near Paris on the 
first stage of their contemplated trip to Ireland. The royal party arrived at 
Coutaneces, a few miles from the French coast, on September 16, and on 
the following afternoon reached Jersey, where it was lodged in Elizabeth 
Castle as the guest of Sir George Carteret and the loyal inhabitants of the 
sland (S. Elliott Hoskins, Charles the Sec nd n the Channel Islands [London, 
1654], II, 303-310). 
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well for the aspirations of the Presbyterians, both of Scotland 
and England."*’ Charles and his party decided to return to 
Holland and treat with the Scots, the negotiations to begin at 
Breda on March 15, 1650. When the Scottish commissioners 
assembled at Breda, the English Presbyterians were repre- 
sented by Major-General Edward Massey, Colonel Richard 
Graves, Captain Silas Titus, and Alderman James Bunce. 
These men were instructed to be guided by the wishes of the 
Scottish commissioners, who were naturally the dominant 
group. The agreement reached between the King and the com- 
missioners was completed on May 1 as the Treaty of Breda, 
and revised thereafter and agreed upon by Charles II on June 
11, 1650, as the Treaty of Heligoland. In promising to go to 
Scotland, to subscribe to the Covenant, and to follow the advice 
of Scottish counselors, Charles II committed himself to a 
course of action which the English Presbyterians had advo- 
cated strongly." The King’s embarkation for Scotland in 
June, 1650, marked the end of the preparatory phase of the 
Presbyterian plot, and initiated the final stage of the con- 
spiracy, which was to be a time of preparation, discovery, 
and defeat. 


V. 
The Ripening of the Plot and Its Detection 


The man who was delegated by the King and the English 
Presbyterians in Holland to carry on negotiations and make 
preparations in England was Thomas Cooke, characterized 
by Nicholas as “‘a perfect Presbyterian,” a son of Sir John 
Cooke, Secretary of State to Charles I. Cooke’s task was 
three-fold. First, he was to carry out arrangements made by 
the King and the Breda commissioners for conferring with the 
English Presbyterians and collecting money. Second, he was 


107 In the following month of January, 1650, the King wrote to Ormonde: ‘‘ You 
will perceive by my public letter, that I have resolved of a treaty with my 
subjects of Scotland, whereunto I was principally induced by that relation 
which Harry [Henry] Seymour made to me from you, of the state of things 
in Ireland; and do believe that an agreement with them (if it may be had 
upon honourable and just terms) will be the likeliest means to make a speedy 
and powerful diversion in England’’ (Carte, Collection of Original Letters 
and Papers, II, 423). 

108 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland and the Government During the Common- 
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Relations between Charles the Second and Scotland in 1650, 85, n. 
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to arrange means of regular communication between London 
and Edinburgh. Third, he was to solicit the co-operation of 
some of the leading men of England.’ 

Cooke arrived in England during the latter part of June, 
1650. He went directly to Cobham in Kent where he called 
on the Duke of Richmond. Proceeding to London, he called 
at the store of George Thomason, the book-seller, to whom he 
made himself known by special tokens supplied by Alderman 
Bunce. Thomason, who was commended to Cooke as one who 
‘knew the affections of most of the citizens and also of the 
ministers,’ proved to be of real service to Cooke and enabled 
him to make the acquaintance of numerous conspirators. 

Very likely it was through such men as Thomason that Sir 
Richard Page, who had accompanied Cooke from Holland, was 
able to promote the plot in London. Page brought with him 
a letter from Charles II directed to Edmund Calamy, James 
Cranford, William Jenkins, and Christopher Love, Presby- 
terian ministers in London. The letter contained an account 
of the Treaty of Breda, and included a promise of what the 
King would do for the settlement of the Presbyterian religion 
in England. It concluded with a plea that the ministers use 
their influence in their congregations and elsewhere, that they 
pray for the King privately, and that they join with him 
publicly when the proper occasion arose." 

The ministers were heartened by the encouragement af- 
forded by the King’s letter and the successful completion of 
the treaty with the Scots. Special fasts were inaugurated 
during the fall and winter of 1650-1651." At these meetings 
clergymen prayed for the restoration of King Charles II and 
for the “good of the two nations.” Further, when the con- 
junction of the Scots and the King had become a reality at 
Breda, the English Presbyterians began the solicitation of 
funds. Inasmuch as such an enterprise was a treasonable one, 


contravening the Act of March 17, 1649, the collectors had 


109 Portland Manuscripts, I, 587, 588, 597, 598. 

110 Jbid., 599. 

111 One minister, John Jaquel, testified later that he had attended twenty fasts 
(A Complete Collection of State Trials and Proceed nds for H gh Tre aso 
and Other Crimes and Misde meanors from the Earliest Period to the Year 
1783 ed. T. B. Howell { London, 1816], V, 117. Cited hereafter as State 

Trials). If we assume that the meetings were held regularly, and that the 

forty weeks from August, 1650, to May, 1651, constituted approximately the 

period referred to by Jaquel, the fasts were held every other week. 
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to proceed cautiously. One method advocated was that the 
ministers should visit several of their influential friends from 
whom they would ask a “loan” of £10 to £50 for a “charitable 
purpose.’ Another device was the solicitation of voluntary 
contributions of money at meetings held in various homes.'™ 
Among the laymen, Dr. Roger Drake, William Drake, and 
Mr. Hougarden, a Dutch merchant in London, were active. 
3ut the most energetic person in collecting money was Alder- 
man Bunce. From his headquarters in Holland, Bunce carried 
on negotiations with friends in England, Scotland, the Nether- 
lands, and France. Of his efforts it was related later by Cooke 
that “all the exchanges in Christendom are layed by Alderman 
Bunce for return of money for the service of the design now 
in hand in Scotland and by correspondence he draws from all 
other marts to Rotterdam and Amsterdam.’ 

In December, 1650, Colonel Bamfield, an English agent 
in Scotland, arrived in London, bringing with him a letter 
from Argyle, Loudon, and Lothian. These lords, who repre- 
sented the Committee of Estates in Scotland, requested that 
the English Presbyterians raise money for arms and ammuni- 
tion. Although this request was not complied with, the Pres- 
byterian party in London sent £300 to Scotland for the per- 
sonal needs of Massey, Titus, and Graves, their representatives 
in Edinburgh. And they carried on a guarded correspondence 
with the General Assembly, with Scottish government officials, 
and with their own agents. 

Although the Presbyterians corresponded by cipher and 
by unsigned letters, their precautions were not sufficient to 
keep their activities hidden from the Commonwealth author- 
ities. One of the secret service agents of the government, 
Major John Cobbett, had managed to elicit from one of the 
conspirators, Major Thomas Adams, information about the 
Presbyterian plottings. After Adams had incriminated him- 
self, though but slightly, Major Cobbett compelled him, by 
threatening to bring charges of treason, to reveal fully the 
plans of the conspirators. Thereafter, Major Adams, work- 
ing with Thomas Scott, a member of the Council of State, 
and with the Committee of Examinations, continued to take 
notice of the fasts held by the ministers, reported their activ- 


112 State Trials, V, 129. A Short Plea for the Commonweaith, (London, 1651), 9. 
113 Portland Manuscripts, I, 581. 
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ities, and later received £10 reward for his information.’* 

More damaging to the cause of the English Presbyterians 
than the spying activities of Adams, however, was the arrest 
of Isaac Birkenhead and Thomas Cooke in March, 1651. 
Birkenhead was an agent of communication between the Earl 
of Derby, the English Presbyterians, and the Royalists in 
Scotland. While on his way to the Isle of Man, Birkenhead 
was seized by Cromwell's men at Greenock, Scotland, while his 
ship was temporarily anchored there. Cromwell reported the 
arrest to the Council of State and informed it that he was 
sending the prisoner to London."’” At the same time the news 
spread quickly to other localities. When the upsetting report 
came to Lancashire, it induced Major William Ashurst and 
Sir Thomas Tyldesley, two royalist Presbyterians who were 
seeking to enlist aid for Charles II, to flee to the Isle of 
Man, “prevented the delivery of commissions in that county, 
and stopped a general rising of the Presbyterians, who were 
provided with arms and ammunitions, and had intended to 
seize Liverpool.’’’”* 

Accompanying Cromwell’s letter were several papers dis- 
covered in Birkenhead’s possession, some of which revealed 
the prominent role played by Thomas Cooke in plotting against 
the government. By March 1&8, Thomas Scott had reported 
from the Council to the Parliament a summary of the Birken- 


114 It is impossible to date the beginning of Major Adams’ cooperation with 


the Council of State. January or February, 1651, would be a likely time. In 
the summer of 1651, when Christopher Love was on trial for his life, he 
was successful in securing from Major Cobbett an admission that he had 


utilized the services of Major Adams, had paid his wife money, and had 
given assurance of succor to Adams in his own difficulties with the State. 
There is an intimation in the trial record that Thomas Scott had promised 
Major Adams some form of preferment (State Trials, V, 112). It is not 
surprising, therefore, in the light of the treacherous methods of Adams, that 
Love termed him a hired witness, a veritable Tobiah and Sanballat combined 
(Cal. St. P.. Dom. Ser., 1651, III, 439, 478: State Trials, V, 112). And 
in later years, when Richard Baxter, the beloved minister at Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire, reflected on the trial of Love, he spoke of Adams as ‘‘the 
guilty brother’’ (Reliquiae Baxterianae, ed. Matthew Sylvester [London, 
1696], 66). 

On August 18, 1652, Parliament resolved to present Major Adams with 
land in Ireland worth £200 annually as a reward for his information re- 
garding the Presbyterian conspiracy. In addition, Parliament granted him 
£100 for the cost of transporting his family and possessions to Ireland (C. J., 


VII, 166; Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651-1652, IV, 355). 

115 Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser. 1651, III, 83, 88; see S. R. Gardiner, History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate (2d ed., London; 1897), I, 406. 
116 Tracts Relating to Military Proceedings in Lancashire During the Great Civil 

War, ed. George Ormerod (n. p., printed for the Chetham Society, 1844), 313 n. 
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head papers. On the same day Thomas Cooke was arrested 
and some of his papers were seized. He was brought immedi- 
ately before the Council and required to give testimony under 
oath. When Cooke was committed later in the day to the 
custody of the Sergeant, he managed to escape. Since the 
Council considered his revelations important, it hurried an 
act through Parliament on March 20, 1651, declaring Cooke 
a traitor unless he surrendered himself by March 24." Cooke 
was arrested on March 29, five days after the surrender date 
set by Parliament, and consequently his life was at the mercy 
of the state. He was given an opportunity to save himself, 
however, by making a complete confession of all he knew. 
When the Council began his examinations on April 1, Cooke, 
who was not made of martyr stuff, unbosomed himself of such 
a series of names, events, and plans, that the Council must have 
been surprised. During the two months of April and May he 
wrote out twenty-one long depositions filled with incriminating 
evidence." To oblige the Committee of [Examinations and 
to refresh his own memory, Cooke, writing as a supposedly 
free agent, even penned a treacherous letter on April 3 to a 
correspondent in Rotterdam, from whom he requested a list 
of all persons who would be useful in person, or reputation."” 
Though the correspondent, Colonel Thornhill, evidently re- 
fused to be tricked,’* the fact that Cooke wrote such a letter 
indicated his complete submission to the demands of the Council 
of State. 


The revelations of Cooke resulted in the full discovery of 
the Presbyterian plot.’ Cooke revealed not only the details 
of the conspiracy but also the names of the plotters—ministers, 
ex-army officials, and citizens. Among the first to be arrested 


117 C. J., VI, 551. Five hundred pounds reward was offered for Cooke’s dis- 
covery, and a special messenger was sent to Milburne, Derbyshire, to sequester 
his estate (C. J., VI, 551; Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, III, 97). 

116: Cal. St. P. Dom. Ber., 1651, Iii. 222: C.J... Vi, 579. 

119 Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, ILI, 130. 

120 A certain Mr. Clarke, evidently a secret agent for the Commonwealth, 
wrote a letter from Breda to an unnamed official in London, wherein he stated: 
‘*Cooke’s letter to Thornhill will never be answered, about the Kentish business, 
or the engagers; but Cooke is fearfully cursed and all his friends here, as 
Sir Richard Page, and a great many more, ill thought of because of him 
(Original Letters and Papers of State, Addressed to Oliver Cromwell, ed., 
John Nickolls, Jr. [London, 1743], 65). 

1 One immediate result of Cooke’s statements was an order from the Couneil 
of State to the Militia Committee of London, cautioning it to be ready for 
any uprisings (Jbid., 131). 
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were George Thomason, renowned stationer ot London, and 
Captain Henry Potter." Thomason was arrested about April 
8, 1651. The Council ordered him to write out a deposition, 
and when Thomason complied, his statements were used to 
refresh Cooke’s memory and verify his statements.’ 


Part of the deposition made by Thomason referred to 
Alderman James Bunce, whom Cooke had sought to shield.*! 
By means of both depositions the Council learned of the key 
position occupied by Bunce in the conspiracy. As a result of 
this information, the Council, on April 14, 1651, ordered a 
draft of an act to be prepared, “declaring all who hold corre- 
spondence with the enemies of the Commonwealth, and especially 
with James Bunce, late alderman of London, guilty of high 
treason.””’*” A week later, on April 22, the Council requested 
the Law Committee to prepare a proclamation “imposing a 
penalty upon all who presume to hold intelligence or traffic with 
James Bunce, late alderman of London.””” 


Like Thomason, Captain Potter revealed to the Council 
of State what he knew of the Presbyterian conspiracy.’ 
Their confessions, which substantiated parts of the many de- 
positions of Cooke, resulted in the arrest of several London 


122 On May 28, 1651, the Council of State presented to Parliament a full report 
of the depositions of Cooke and subjoined the following statement: ‘‘Mr. 
Thomas Cooke’s information hath been made use of .. . against Captain 
Potter and Mr. Thomason, solely discovered and apprehended upon his in- 
formation, which ocasioned the first proceeds against the treasons of some 
of those of the Presbyterians judgment’’ (Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser. 1651 
III, 222; Portland Manuscripts, 603 f.). 

123 Portland Manuscripts, 586. Thomason was kept in prison until May 27, 
1651, when he was liberated on bail of £1,000 (Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, 
III, 218). An order of the Council on June 2, 1651, saved his estate from 
sequestration (Jbid., 230). Inasmuch as Thomason had earried one of 
Charles II’s letters from Alderman Bunce to the London ministers, had received 
details of the Treaty of Breda from Cooke, and had been fully aware of the 
plans of the Presbyterian conspirators, it is surprising that he was treated so 
leniently by the Council of State. His failure to divulge information 
which he had known for nine months unquestionably made him guilty of 
misprision of treason. There is a brief summary of the arrest, imprisonment, 
examination, and release of Thomason in the Catalogue of the Pamphlets, 
Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts Relating to the Civil War, the Com- 
monwealth, and Restoration, Collected by George Thomason, 1640-1661, ed. 
G. K. Fortescue (London, 1908), I, x. 

124 Portland Manuscripts, 586, 604. 

125 Cal. St. P.. Dom. Ser., 1651, YII, 147. 

126 Ibid., 162. 

27 Potter was arrested in April, 1651, and required to make several detailed 
depositions to the Committee of Examinations (State Trials, V, 81, 88). He 
was committed to the Tower on May 6, 1651, to await trial before the High 
Court of Justice on a charge of treason (Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, III, 180). 
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ministers. On May 2, 1651, the Council of State arrested 
seven suspects.” Thomas Case, Dr. Roger Drake,’ William 
Jenkins, and Christopher Love’? were the four ministers who 
were first taken into custody, and the laymen arrested were 
Sir Matthew Brand, John Gibbons, and Captain Hugh Massey. 
On May 17 Captain Ralph Farr was apprehended™ and on 
May 20, Dr. John Bastwick was ordered by the Council to 
appear before the Committee of Examinations." On the 
same day, the Council ordered that a letter be sent to the 
governor of Dunster Castle, Major Robinson, directing him 
to search the rooms of William Prynne.’* 


George Clarke, who had been at Breda to volunteer the 
services of his brother-in-law, William Prynne, was arrested 
by the Council on June 5, 1651,’"* and two days later Colonel 
Joseph Vaughan was brought into the custody of the Council 
messenger because of his co-operation with the plotters." On 
June 11, the Council directed the Committee of Examinations 
to summon Colonel Daniel Souton and a Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson on suspicion of treason. The same day the Council 
ordered that William Blackmore, Daniel Cawdrey, Thomas 
Cawton, james Cranford, Matthew Haviland, Richard Her- 
rick, Arthur Jackson, John Jacquel,’* James Nalton, Ralph 
Robinson, and Thomas Watson—all ministers—be placed in 
safe custody, questioned concerning their participation in the 
London conspiracy, and if implicated in any way reported to 
the Council of State."*’ 


128 Ibid., 179-89; Original Letters and Papers of State Addressed to Oliver Crom- 
well, ed. John Nickolls Jr., 66. 

129 The index of the Calendar of State Papers, 1651, III, identifies Richard Drake 
with Roger Drake. The latter is the Dr. Drake referred to five times in the 
Calendar. The lone reference to Richard Drake probably is not relevant to 
the Presbyterian conspiracy. These two men, in turn, should not be confused 
with William Drake, arch-conspirator of the Presbyterians. William Drake was 
the son of Dr. Roger Drake (C. J., V, 323). 

130 In his article on Christopher Love in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
William A. Shaw erroneously gives the date for Love’s arrest as May 14. 

131 Ibid., 205. 

132 Ibid., 208. Dr. Bastwick must have been released shortly after the Council 
had questioned him. There is no record of his imprisonment, and there is 
no evidence of his participation in the plot. 

133 The Council hoped to diseover the letter which King Charles II had sent 
from Seotland to Prynne (Portland Manuscripts, 594). 

134 Cal. St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, III, 238. 

135 Ibid., 240. 

136 Jacquel’s name is variously given as Jethell, Jekell, and Jekyll in the Cal. 
St. P., Dom. Ser., 1651, ITI, 245, 249, 253. 

137 Ibid., 247. With the exception of Richard Herrick, who was a clergyman in 
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The discovery of the Presbyterian plot and the arrest of 
the ringleaders marked the complete triumph of the govern- 
ment over the Presbyterian conspirators. Two of the arch- 
conspirators, Christopher Love and John Gibbons, were exe- 
cuted, and the remaining men were kept in prison. After 
September 3, 1651, when Cromwell’s men had decisively de- 
feated the forces of Charles II at Worcester, the government 
could afford to relax its vigilance and to show a more lenient 
attitude toward those languishing in prison. Gradually they 
were released so that by April 20, 1653, when the Rump Parlia- 
ment was forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, all of the prisoners 
except Major General Browne had been liberated.’ There- 
after their submission to the government was complete and 
the opposition of the Presbyterians to Cromwell’s government 
collapsed. 


Manchester, Lancashire, these men were all London ministers. Of the ten men, 
six were apprehended by the Council. Thomas Cawton and James Cranford 
escaped to Rotterdam; Daniel Cawdrey and James Nalton probably went into 
hiding, but Nalton was arrested at a later date. Conceivably, Cawdrey 
may have been released after questioning by the Council. 

138 One would think that the Act of General Pardon and Oblivion should have 
given Browne his freedom. The fact that the government kept Browne in 
prison indicates the hosility which the Commonwealth officials felt toward hin, 
and the importance which they attached to his action of having abetted the 
Scottish invasion of 1648. In 1659, when Browne related his experiences to 
a sympathetic Parliament, he stated that he had been imprisoned for five 
years (Thomas Burton, Diary of Thomas Burton, ed. John Towill Rutt [4 
vols.; London, 1828], IV, 263 f.). Thus, he must have been liberated in 
December, 1653, or January, 1654, since his imprisonment began on De- 
cember 12, 1648. As sheriff of London, he was most active in opposing the 
rise of the Cromwellian party. 





PRINTING AND THE GROWTH OF A PROTESTANT 
MOVEMENT IN GERMANY FROM 1517 TO 1524 


LoutsE W. Horrorn 
Wellesley College 


The Reformation was the first religious movement which 
had the aid of the printing press. It was the first intellectual 
movement in which the printing press had a popular effect. 
The importance of printing for the spread of the Reformation 
has long been recognized but there has been little detailed 
investigation of the interaction of the two great revolutionary 
developments.’ 

The advantage which a reformer is able to derive from 
the press is at once evident. The failure of the Hussite reform, 
in contrast to the effectiveness of the Lutheran, was due in 
part to the limited means available for spreading the ideas 
of Hus. It is known that Hus impressed the German people 
greatly. People hailed him with the expectation that his brave 
stand would bring the defeat of Rome, a hope which already 
animated many. On his way to Constance the Nuremberg 
burghers lined the road along which the Bohemian reformer 
passed. Even the clergy applauded when he openly defended 
his theses. But though Hus made a great personal impression 
on the people of his time, there was no external means of 
spreading his ideas. Thus the Church was able to nip in the 
bud the nascent revolt. 

In contrast, Luther and his adversaries could support their 
spoken arguments with extensive printed material. Moreover, 
its convenient form and inexpensive price facilitated the rapid 
and wide distribution of this material throughout the country. 
The religious issues could be read of and pondered over in 
the quietness of the home or in the company of friends. For 
those who could not read, there was the possibility of hearing 
the arguments read by others or even of guessing at the 
contents of a work from the illustrative material included, 

1 For detailed studies of the history of the booktrade and of printing see Kapp, 


F., Geschichte des deutschen Buchhandels (Leipzig, 1907), I; Bogeng, G. A. E., 
Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst (Dresden, 1936, 2 vols.). 
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usually in the form of woodcuts. For the first time, a religious 
and intellectual movement was not restricted to learned groups 
but had an immediate impact upon the people at large. This 
situation, an outgrowth of the development of the printing 
press, was one of the major factors in transforming a compli- 
cated theological debate into a great popular movement. The 
Reformation might have been stifled and suppressed had it not 
been for its powerful ally, the German pamphlet. Conversely, 
the influence of Luther was decisive in transtorming printing 
from an art into an instrument for moulding public thinking. 
When Luther made his first public appearance in 1517, 
the art of book printing had been in existence for over half 
a century. Mainz, the birthplace of printing, was the first 
centre for printers and booksellers. Book printing spread 
from there in the last third of the fifteenth century to 
Bamberg, Strassburg, Cologne, Basle, Zurich, Augsburg, Ulm, 
Nuremberg, Leipzig, Vienna, Magdeburg, and Tubingen. In 
addition to these main centres, smaller printing presses were 
founded in Speyer, Esslingen, Prague, Erfurt, Passau, 
Memingen, Munich, Reutlingen, Heidelberg, Munster, Reg- 
ensburg, Ingolstadt, Hagenau, Hamburg, and others. Six 
of the larger centres, Leipzig, Cologne, Basle, Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, and Strassburg, three of them university towns, 
produced nearly two-thirds of the output of the German presses 
up to the end of the fifteenth century. This development pro- 
vided both well established centres and a network of presses, 
particularly in the western and southern parts of the country.” 
By the sixteenth century, printing had become one of 
the most important of the arts. Under the stimulus provided 
by capitalistic entrepreneurs who were also educated men and 
artists, it was developing into an industry with a basis of 
differentiated function and a secured labor supply.” The print- 
er had drawn into his work representatives of the special arts 
2 In 1480 there were about thirty printing-shops in Germany while by 1500 
these had expanded to about 200; see Bogeng, A., Buchdruckerkunst, 1: Der 
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Friihdruck, 273-77. 

See Sombart, W., Der moderne Kapitalismus, (Leipzig, 1921, 4th edition), IT, 
719, 759; and Hase, O., Die Koberger (2nd edition, Leipzig, 1885). For the 
economic and intellectual conditions in Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries see Below, G., Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte (2nd edition, Tii 
bingen, 1926); Bezold, F. v., Aus Mittelalter und Renaissance (Berlin, 1918) 
242-44; Bezold, F. v., Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Berlin, 1890) ; 
Ranke, L. v., Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation (Leipzig, 1867, 
4th edition), II. 
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of medieval craftsmanship such as copyists, book binders, gold- 
smiths, rubricators, illuminators, and miniature painters. The 
mechanical processes of printing were becoming differentiated 
and standardized as printing began to reach beyond the small 
scale reproduction of the form achieved by the medieval manu- 
script. The profits which were beginning to accrue from use 
of the reproductive potentialities of the printing press attracted 
both labor and capital and facilitated the spread of presses 
in the urban centres which provided both demand for the prod- 
uct and capital resources. By the sixteenth century, the func- 
tions of publisher, printer, and bookseller, originally combined, 
had become separated in many cases. The publisher some- 
times controlled a number of presses and attempted to create 
as well as meet demand. Wholesale booksellers (or as they 
were pointedly called in German, Buchfithrer) appeared toward 
the end of the fifteenth century and developed fixed centres of 
distribution in places where demand was considerable, and 
hawkers and peddlars took smaller and more popular works 
to fairs, markets, and church festivals and carried them through 
country districts. 

The humanistic movement made use of the printing press. 
The Brethren of the Common Life, in many respects the fore- 
runners and founders of the new intellectual movement, could 
take much credit to themselves for the spread of book print- 
ing. The leading publishers of the age had a well-rounded 
education and were able to understand and evaluate the literary 
treasures of the past. Men like Johannes Frobenius and Aldus 
Manutius became the allies of Erasmus, Johann Reuchlin, and 
others in their efforts for the renascence of the classics. The 
literary struggle against “the obscure men” (Reuchlinstreit) 
made particular use of the publicists’ weapons ( Boecking men- 
tions forty-four writings printed between 1515 and 1521 in 
this controversy), and its effect spread beyond the scholastic 
world. However, none of the writings of the humanist groups 
had a decisive or even kindling effect on the people in general. 
The chief reason was that these writers wrote only for scholars 
and thus used the Latin language almost exclusively. Some 
of their writings were translated into German and in this form 
were read by larger groups. But their dignified scepttcism and 
constantly critical tone did not kindle enthusiasm, while their 
rough satire awoke only a temporary exhilaration. A move- 
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ment whose best literary results were clothed in Latin and were 
almost entirely analytical effected only a clarification of issues, 
not a change in the public mind. 

Two things were necessary before printing could be an 
effective agent in moulding public opinion. The first was that 
technical facilities should be available tor large scale publica- 
tion. This had been secured. The rapid expansion of publish- 
ing in the early years of the Reformation which increased the 
quantity of printing ninefold in little over eight years, was 
only possible because of the foundation which had already 
been laid.* The second was to develop a form, style, and con- 
tent which would attract a wide group of readers. This was 
to be one of Luther’s great contributions. 

Up to the Reformation the church was the printer’s best 
customer. The finest types were cut for use in mass-books, 
psalters, breviaries, rituals, missals, etc. In addition to these, 
medieval classics, texts of Roman law, and scientific works 
were printed. These were produced in lavish style, each a 
work of art. The cost of most of them was prohibitive except 
for the very wealthy. Moreover the almost exclusive use of 
Latin restricted them to educated groups. Thus the church, 
schools, and scholars absorbed practically the whole output of 
the book trade. In turn they demanded the standard achieved 
in the medieval manuscript of a well designed and finely exe- 
cuted work of art. 

By attracting a great new group of customers [Luther 
caused a fundamental change in the primary purpose of print- 
ing. For mass sale, quality had to be sacrificed to quantity. 
Printing changed from an art satisfying in itself to a vehicle 
to convey ideas and material. 

The transformation in the aim of the printers due to the 
change in market was caused by three great contributions made 
by Luther, a new language, a new form and a new content. 
The three together created works which could be understood 
by the great mass of people, could be conveniently handled, 

4 See Panzer, G. W., Annalen der dlteren deutschen Literatur (2 vols., Nirnberg, 
1788, 1805); Kuezinski, A., Verzeichnis einer Sammlung von 3000 Flug- 
schriften Luthers and seiner Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1870/71); Weller, E., 
Repertorium typographicum. Die deutsche Literatur im ersten Viertel des 
16. Jahrhunderts (Nordlingen, 1864). These three together with the recently 
published bibliography by Schottenloher, K., Bibliographie zur Deutschen 


Glaubensspaltung, (Leipzig, 1933-39) provide the main printed sources of 
information concerning the German publications of that period. 
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and most significant of all, were in constant demand because 
they answered a deeply felt need. 

Luther’s use of the vernacular and his creative ability to 
mould it into a superb instrument for the transmission of 
ideas are so well known as to need only statement. It should 
be emphasized, however, that he is the founder of literary 
German, his language being as effective in writing as in 
speaking. 

Luther’s second great contribution was to popularize a 
new form for serious works. Up to the Reformation, print- 
ing was customarily in folio size. Luther was the pioneer of 
the pamphlet made up of a few quarto or octavo sheets, devoted 
to a serious purpose. In using this easily handled publication 
Luther was building on a type introduced in the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century for popular use. This was a one-page 
leaflet or broadside which had a striking picture and often a 
short readable text on one of a variety of subjects ranging 
from reports on exciting phenomena like tempests to official 
edicts, letters of indulgence, advertisements, and even invita- 
tions to riflemen’s associations. They were usually anonymous. 
The first writer of reputation to use these popular leaflets suc- 
cessfully was Sebastian Brant, the author of the Ship of Fools. 
Parallel with the adoption of this form by some distinguished 
authors was their decoration by artists of rank like Hans 
Burgkmair and Albrecht Durer. Out of the broadside grew 
the pamphlet, still rare before the Reformation, an inexpensive 
form, small (rarely more than three or four printed sheets), 
and designed for quick sale. 

Luther’s innovation was to use the pamphlet form ex- 
tensively and for serious works such as sermons and homilies. 
In so doing he was breaking sharply with convention. 
He defends himself against the criticism he incurred over the 
form of his “Sexternlein,’ a six page pamphlet, in his dedica- 
tion of the Sermon on Good Works to Duke Johann of Saxony 
on March 29, 1520. There he maintains that he, too, could 
publish big and learned books but that it is more important to 
write for the common layman.’ 


5 ‘f. . . Ob grosz und viel bucher machen kunst sey und besserlich der 
Christenheit, lass ich andere richten. Ich acht aber, szo ich lust het, yhrer 
kunst nach grosz bucher zu machen, es solt vielleicht mit gotlicher hulff mir 
schleuniger folgen, dan yhnen nach meyner art eynen kleynen sermon zu 


machen << .°” W. Ai. VE, 203, 10. 
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The response justified his use of the pamphlet form, for 
it had a sudden and overwhelming popularity. It was cheap 
(one or two groschen), written in German, decorated with a 
woodcut which indicated the character of the contents, and 
carried a simple and direct message. It became the most com- 
mon and influential vehicle for the spread of Luther's ideas. 

Important as were the language and the pamphlet form, 
they were but technical aids in reaching the people. The main 
reason for the appeal and success of Luther’s writings was 
their new message. The hierarchy of the church was a re- 
ligious institution that could be fought successfully only on 
religious grounds. This could only be done by showing that 
the road to God did not lead through the absolute authority 
of the clergy. Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith 
challenged the old church tenets. It was a plain doctrine at 
once profound and simple, and thus could be understood by 
both the learned and the uneducated. For Luther, religion 
was a living whole, which evolved out of a few simple, but 
inexhaustibly deep fundamental thoughts. Consequently he 
was able to present the same basic thoughts over and over 
again with a moving seriousness and a warm fervor, with a 
directness and practicality that obviated monotony and made 
a lasting impression.° 

In comparison with the religious writings of the Middle 
Ages those of Luther are simple, without allegories, legends, 
and anecdotes. His writings are not abstract nor are they 
mere compilations. He writes about religious matters as one 
to whom religion has become an immediate experience. It is 
not without reason that Luther has been called not only a 
“prophet” but also the first great “journalist.” He was well 
aware that writing demanded a different technique from speak- 
ing. He chided printers for taking a sermon to be published 
before he had had time to revise it. There is a great difference, 
he said, between bringing a message directly with ‘a lively 
voice” or giving it in “dead writing.” His ability to present 
material in writing so as to carry the same effect as would 
the spoken word had great influence not only in spreading his 
ideas but also in popularizing publications. When it was 

6 See Holl, K., Gesammelte Aufsditze zur Kirchengeschichte, (Tiibingen, 1921), 


340-43; Dannenbauer, H., Luther als religidser Volksschriftsteller, 1517-1520, 
(Tiibingen, 1930). 
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combined with a message for which people were longing, the 
effect was irresistible. 

Already in the years from 1517-1520, Luther was the most 
widely read and most influential writer on religious subjects 
in Germany. Leaving aside the scientific and purely theological 
writings which he published in that period, Luther produced 
in these four years about thirty different popular writings of 
a devotional and instructive character for the common man. 
These included a popular short explanation of penance, in- 
dulgence, and grace, several short and illuminating interpreta- 
tions of the Ten Commandments, of Faith, and of the Lord’s 
Prayer, a guide to atonement, a preparation for receiving the 
sacraments, considerations about Christ’s passion, about prep- 
aration for death, about the three sacraments of the Holy 
Supper, baptism, and penance, exegeses of some psalms, and 
also some sermons. 

In attempting to measure the response to Luther’s mes- 
sage, calculations must be somewhat rough because of the 
lack of accurate statistical material. All indications are, how- 
ever, that there was an amazing circulation of Luther’s works. 


As soon as Luther published a writing in Wittenberg, 
which became the dominant printing center during the Refor- 
mation period, other places like Leipzig, Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, Strassburg, and Basle printed and reprinted it, usually 
at two, three, or four printing presses in the city at once. 
The average number of editions of the popular works published 
up to 1520 was twelve, some having fewer but others as many 
as twenty-four. Of the thirty writings which Luther published 
between March, 1517, and the summer of 1520, about 370 
editions had already been printed by the latter year. 

In estimating the size of an edition, there are certain earlier 
examples from which deductions can be drawn. In 1498 it 
had been agreed in Lubeck that an edition should include one 
thousand copies. In 1511 the first Latin grammar of Cochlaeus 
had a thousand copies in the first edition in Nuremberg, 
the third edition in Strassburg in 1515 being of the same 
size. The theologies used in universities had 1000 copies in 
an edition at the beginning of sixteenth century. If, as these 
examples indicate, 1000 copies was the average size of an 
edition of Luther’s writings, then one-third of a million copies 
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of his works were spread throughout Germany between 1517 
and 1520." 

In 1520, when Luther published his three most famous 
Reformation writings, printing increased still more. Four 
thousand copies of Luther’s Appeal to the German Nobility 
were printed in August, 1520, by Melchior Lotther in Witten- 
berg. In a letter of August 18, 1520, Luther was asked by 
his friend Johann Lang to hold back this “wild pamphlet.” 
His answer was that the publication could not be withdrawn 
since the whole edition had already been distributed in all di- 
rections and the printer and publisher would suffer great loss 
if asked to withdraw the copies. Within a week of the 
publication of the first edition, Luther was preparing a second 
one. Including plagiarisms and pirated editions, the work 
ran through fifteen editions. The tract on Christian Freedom 
went through eighteen editions and gave the basis for dozens 
of other pamphlets written by different authors. 

In the fall of 1522, Luther’s translation of the New 
Testament appeared. The first edition included 3000 copies 
and a second edition followed in December. The translation 
of the Bible sold even more widely than any of Luther’s other 
writings. 

A few other illustrations of the popularity of Luther’s 
writings may be given. His sermon given in Erfurt on his 
way to the Diet of Worms and printed by his friends went 
through nine editions. The speech of defense at Worms on 
April 18, 1521, generally attributed to Luther, was published 
in Latin in four editions. The German translation of the 
speech went through five editions. There were two derivative 
editions in the form of pamphlets which gave short reports of 
the memorable days at Worms. 

Besides the editions printed from the manuscript, the 
rapid and far spread distribution of Luther’s writings was 
furthered by constant reprinting from printed copies. With 
the exception of a few localized printing privileges, there was 
nothing comparable to a modern copyright. For the printers 


7 For the size and number of editions see Dannenbauer, H., Luther, 30, note 65, 
and 31, note 66; Kawerau, G., Luthers Schriften (2nd edition, Leipzig, 1929; 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Nr. 147); Luthers Werke, 
Gesamtausgabe, Weimarer Ausgabe; Clemen, O. ‘‘Buchdruck der deutschen 
Reformation’’ in: Bogeng, Buchdruckerkunst, II, 38-40; Schottenloher, K., 
Flugblatt und Zeitung (Berlin, 1922). 
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and booksellers the reprint was an important source of income. 
In general, Luther never complained about the reprinting of 
his writings, being aware doubtless of its value in spreading 
his teaching. The Sermon of Indulyence and Grace, the 
summary in German of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses of October 
31, 1517, in which he explained them to the laymen in simple 
understandable words, had many reprints and a correspond- 
ingly great effect. Thirteen reprints in High German and 
one in Low German appeared in 1518 in Wittenberg, Leipzig, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Basle, in 1519 there were five 
more in Leipzig, Basle, and Breslau, in 1520 four in Witten- 
berg, Leipzig, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, and there is in 
addition, one without date. 

In 1541, Luther wrote in Wider Hans Worst that his 
theses had run through Germany in two weeks. How quickly 
the reprinters got hold of manuscripts is shown also by the 
fact that Adam Petri in Basle published a reprint of the 
September edition of Luther’s New Testament before the end 
of 1522. In this case, however, Luther protested since it dam- 
aged the printer in Wittenberg if reprints appeared at other 
places before the original first edition had been sold. Even 
more serious was a case in 1525 in which a manuscript which 
was still under the press and not yet finished was stolen and 
appeared in print in Nuremberg. On the whole, however, 
Luther objected to reprinting only in the case of the larger 
and more expensive works or when it endangered the profits 
of the original printer and publisher. He did not try to 
prevent it for pamphlets whose effect was meant to be imme- 
diate and as widespread as_ possible.” 

Luther's message and the success of his medium intro- 
duced a vogue of pamphlets written in German which were 
produced and distributed throughout the country. The pam- 
phlets are the “shock troops” of the Reformation. Their 
extraordinary richness and effectiveness demand separate and 

8 Luthers Briefe ed. by de Wette und Seidermann, I, 72, 95; also Luthers 
Werke, Erlanger Ausgabe, 26, 68 ff. and W.A. 1, 311; Luther, Joh., Vorberei- 
tung und Verbreitung von Martin Luthers 95 Thesen (Berlin, 1933). 

9 For Luther’s attitude towards reprinting and pirating see his letters to the 
Magistrate in Nuremberg on September 26, 1525 and to the Elector John 
Frederick on July 8, 1539, printed in The Letters of Martin Luther, sel. and 
trans. by M. A. Currie (London, 1908), 144-45; see also Kunze, H., ‘‘ Ueber 


den Nachdruck im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert’’ in Gutenberg Jahrbuch (1938), 
135-43. 
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extended consideration. It is only possible here to indicate 
a few of their general characteristics.*° 

These pamphlets contained popular writing, addressed to 
the uneducated groups, but they were written by educated men 
who had experience 1n the craftsmanship of printing. They 
do not come from the common people although they often 
purposely attempt to give this appearance. Thus a large 
number of the pamphlets are anonymous and often intention- 
ally hide or are misleading as to the place of printing. This 
is partly to escape the censorship or personal attacks but also 
partly in order to give the impression that the writings were 
the expression of public thought. 

Apart from those pamphlet writers who signed their names, 
like Ulrich von Hutten, Eberlin von Gunzberg, Heinrich von Ket- 
tenbach, Balthasar Stanberger, Michael Stifel, Utz Eskstein, 
Johann Brenz, Nikolaus Hermann, Johann Lachmann, Andreas 
Osiander, Hans Sachs, Ulrich Bossler, Matthias Zell, Mat- 
thias Bynwalth, Aegidius Mechler, Nikolaus Hausmann, 
Gretzinger, Kellner and others, it has been possible to identify 
many of the authors. The writers were often of good educa- 
tional and high social standing like the Wurzburger choir- 
master, Dr. Friedrich Fischer, Joachim von Watt, Wilibald 
Pirckheimer, Lazarus Spengler, Sebastian von Rotenhan, and 
Hermann von dem Busche, evangelical theologians who had 
humanistic training like Nikolaus von Amsdorf, Justus Jonas, 
Johann Lang, Urbanus Rhegius, Oekolampad, Martin Butzer, 
Paul Phrygio, Wenzelaus Linck, and Johannes Romer, evangel- 
ical preachers like Christoph Schappeler, Sebastian Meyer, and 
Berchtold Haller, or literary laymen like Knight Hartmut von 
Cronberg, Gengenbach at Basle, Niklaus Manuel at Bern. 
There are also the bell-founder Hans Fuessli, the weaver Ulrich 
Richsen, the furrier Sebastian Lotzer, the baker Hans Stayg- 
10 On the pamphlet liter ture see particularly Blochwitz, G., ‘‘Die antirdmischen 

deutschen Flugschiften der friihen Reformationszeit (bis 1522) in ihrer religids- 
sittlichen Eigenart,’’ in Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Vol. 27, 145-254; 
for collections of pamphlet literature see Berger, A., Die Sturmtruppen der 
Reformation (Leipzig, 1931); Clemen, O., Flugschriften aus der Reformations- 
zeit tn Facsimiledrucken. Neue Folge der Flugschriften aus den_ ersten 
Jahren der Reformation (Leipzig, 1921); Clemen, O., Flugschriften aus den 
ersten Jahren der Reformation (4 vols., Leipzig, 1907-1911); Enders, L., ed. 
Johann Eberlin von Giinzburg (3 vols., Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke 
des 16. and 17. Jahrhunderts. Flugschriften aus der Reformationszeit XI, 


XV, XVIII, Halle, 1826-1902); Schade, O., Satiren und Pasquillen aus der 
Reformationszeit (3 vols., Hannover, 1856, 1858). 
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mayer, the gunsmith Georg Motschidler, and the woman 
Argula von Stauff (von Grumbach). 

To give a general indication of the great increase in 
writing during the Reformation, it may be noted that while 
in 1518 there were 150 works published in German, the 
number increased to 260 in 1519, 570 in 1520, 620 in 1521, 
680 in 1522, 935 in 1523 and 990 in 1524. After 1524 the 
output of the presses began to ebb, a clear indication of the 
break between the religious reformers and the common man. 
The Protestant churches in Germany were henceforth built 
up by the princes and theologians and popular response was 
no longer the determining factor. 

Of about fifty cities in Germany which were publishing 
books during the Reformation, Wittenberg, previously an un- 
important place, was the foremost with the remarkable record 
of 600 different works printed during the years from 1518 
to 1523. 

This vast output was almost exclusively Lutheran litera- 
ture. Scholars complained that the whole book market was 
devoted to books by Luther and his followers and that nobody 
wished to print anything for the pope or any material which 
would offend Luther. Erasmus wrote in 1523 to King Henry 
VIIL of England, “Here in Basle who would dare to let even 
one little word be printed against Luther, while one is allowed 
to write against the Pope what one likes,’ and on the 21st 
of June, 1524, he wrote further, “Among the Germans it is 
hardly possible to sell anything except Luther’s writings and 
those of his adversaries.’’ Catholic polemics and authors had 
a difficult time finding printers and publishers for their manu- 
scripts. Hieronymus Emser noted in 1521 that he had to print 
his writings against Luther at his own cost. Georg Witzel 
from Mainz, a Catholic convert from Lutheranism, complained 
that the printer had kept his manuscript for a whole year 
with promises. “If I would write as a Lutheran,” he said, 
“there would be no difficulty, but as a Catholic I am writing 
in vain.” 

It is clear that the market for printed works had changed. 
No longer was it the church, the school, and the scholars who 


11 ‘‘Johann Cochlaeus, 27 Briefe,’’ ed. by Friedensburg, W., in Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeshichte, 1897/98, XVIII; see also Herte, A., Die Lutherkommentare 
des Joh. Cochlaeus (Miinster, 1935), 24. 
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absorbed the output. On the contrary, church and scholars 
could hardly get their works printed. The vastly increased 
output went to new groups and far wider ones, which were 
interested in a simple, direct message in the Lutheran line. 

A forceful illustration of the change is given by the 
experience of two well established printers of the pre-Re- 
formation time who failed to respond to the changing condi- 
tions. Anton Koberger, who is said to have had twenty-four 
printing presses and 100 journeymen at the peak of his success, 
lost his printing business and kept only the publishing.” A 
similar experience was suffered by Joh inn ea of Basle 
who also kept to the old tradition of printing books in large 
folios and found no market for them. The old aristocratic 
business had changed into a more plebeian and popular industry. 

It may be asked why the oe shifted so quickly from 
the Catholic works to the Lutheran. Were they merely fol- 
lowing the demand? Were they directed by the desire for 
profit? Most of the evidence points in this direction. In the 
Table Talks Luther quoted his printer, Grunenberg, as saying 
that M. Lotther made 100 and 200 per cent profit on Luther’s 
writings. Eberlin von Gunzburg complained about the profit- 
making attitude of the printers. He wrote a very entertaining 
pamphlet Mich Wundert, dass Kein Geld im Lande ist, which 
was printed twice in 1524."* It contained a trenchant criticism 
of existing conditions, supposedly by three journeymen. They 
maintain that the book printers are influenced only by the 
economic laws of supply and demand. They print everything 
good or evil. Now they print Luther’s writings and_ the 
Bible but only to make profits. “So God's words must also 
serve the idolatrous greed of the printers,” they say. “But 
God will not laugh long at that. He will not spare the profit- 
making printer.” Luther himself complained several times 
about the ‘‘greed” of the printers. “I shall forward no more 
material,” he wrote from the Wartburg in August 15, 1521 
to Georg Spalatin at Altenberg, “until I learn that these sordid 
mercenaries care less for their profits than for the public. Such 
printers seem to think: It is enough for me to get the money, 


12 ‘*‘ Johann Neudorffer,’’ ed. by Loshner, G. W. K., (Wien, 1875, Quellenschriften 
fiir Kunstgeschichte, X); and Nachrichten von den vornehmsten Kiinswern, 
ed. by Campe, F., (Niirnberg, 1928). Neudorffer was a younger contemporary 
of A. Koberger. 

13 Enders, L., von Giinzburg, III, 147-184. 
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let the reader look out for the matter.”’* On the other hand, 
it is also likely that the printers themselves had Lutheran 
sympathies and preferred to print Lutheran material. They 
were from the burgher class which provided the leading Luth- 
erans. This view 1s borne out by a letter of Johann Cochlaeus 
written on September 27, 1521 to the papal Nuncio Hieronymus 
Aleander, in which he complains, “Nearly all printers are secret 
Lutherans, they do not print anything for us without pay and 
nothing reliable unless we stand beside them and look over their 
shoulders.” Aleander wrote in the margin: “Nihil nowt adfers.”’ 

The attempt was made to suppress the Lutheran literature. 
The Edict of Worms in 1521 ordered that Lutheran books 
should be burned and that no other books should be printed 
without the permission of the authorities. But before 1524 
two factors operated to make the decree ineffective. The first 
was that the local officials in states and cities who would have 
1ad to enforce the edict were on the whole reluctant to do so, 
partly because of their own sympathies and partly because it 
would have run counter to the powerful economic interests of 
the printers. The second was that the rapid production and 
widespread distribution of material created a situation for 
which the authorities were unprepared. [Even after the officials 
were forced to attempt to carry out the censorship edict, it 
was made ineffective in general by illicit printing and the secret 
trade in forbidden prints by the hawkers. Printing had_ be- 
come an economic interest of such importance that every effort 
was made by the interested parties to prevent its ruin and an 
already affected public opinion tried to restrain its limitation. 
The response to the new literature has already been 1ndi- 
cated by reference to the sales and to the opposition to censor- 
ship. The effect of a message upon a people can never be 
measured in exact terms. Nor even if we could count the 
number of professed Lutherans would we be closer to an 
exact determination of the reason for this change.  Cer- 
fain general aspects of the effect of printing on the spread 
of the Reformation may, however, profitably be considered. 
The first of these points is concerned with those who 
read the Lutheran writings. It is important to note that 
there was a broader education among the people than is usually 
14 Reprinted in Smith, P., The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, (New York, 
1911) 124, 
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suggested. The “Brethren of the Common Life” had founded 
teaching and educational institutions. In addition there was 
the teaching of other humanists, while monastery and cathedral 
schools as well as city institutions existed throughout practically 
all of Germany. From 1456 to 1506 nine new universities had 
been founded in Germany. Besides there were people who 
taught oniy reading and writing. In addition, for those who 
could not read, there were those who read to the people—the 
predicants, the scribes, and the reading women. Thus it can 
be said that a large percentage of the German burghers could 
read before the Reformation and that there were readers to 
supply the wants of the unlettered. 





Contemporary evidence indicates that the burghers bought 
many books and read them. Cochlaeus wrote that the whole 
world read the Lutheran New Testament. A large group knew 
it by heart after repeated readings. Even the shoemakers and 
women talked about the gospel and carried the translation 
about with them. In 1522 the magistrate and the burghers 
of Bremen sent a bookseller to Wittenberg in order to buy 
Luther’s writings. The burghers of Speyer liked to read 
Luther’s books during supper time and copied them at night. 
The Nuremberg people listened to the reading of Luther’s 
writings on the open market. 


It might be argued that at the beginning a part of this 
success was due to curiosity and desire for sensation; that 
people read merely because they wished to know more of the 
monk who made a stand against indulgences and was being 
prosecuted for heresy by the papal court. If so, this stimulus 
would not have lasted long, for the greater part of Luther’s 
writings would quickly have disappointed the curious, because 
they had no sensational tenor. The best evidence that desire 
for sensation was not the motive animating most of those who 
read or heard Luther’s works is that the demand continually 
increased. 


It is clear that the message of the Reformation was spread 
chiefly by two means, by preaching and by printing. That little 
has been said of the former is only because this paper is prin- 
cipally concerned with the interaction of printing and the Ref- 
ormation. Preaching was a vitally important, and some have 
held, the most important instrument for the spread of Lutheran 
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ideas. Luther’s contributions to it of simplicity and effective- 
ness are not less significant than to writing. 

The general movement among the clergy was led by the 
monks of Luther’s order, the Augustines, such as John Lang 
of Erfurt, Kaspar Gtittel of Mainz, and the Netherland Au- 
gustine monks who died as martyrs for their convictions, and 
included also Franciscan friars like Heinrich of Kettenbach 
and Eberlin of Gtinzburg, Dominicans like Martin Butzer, and 
from the order of Premonstratensians, Johann Bugenhagen, 
the apostle of Pomerania. It was seconded by all ranks of 
the secular priesthood who were joined by the patrician pro- 
vosts of the great towns. There were also many evangelists 
and upholders from the laity, particularly from the sedentary 
crafts like the weavers, furriers, and shoemakers. There were 
even a very few preachers from the peasant class. But in con- 
trast to earlier religious movements in which preaching could 
be supported only by manuscripts, laboriously copied, the 
Reformation preachers had the aid of the printers in supple- 
menting their words with printed matter. The literature pre- 
pared the way for the work, followed it up, and gave to the 
preachers themselves a steady stream of fresh ideas and argu- 
ments.*° 


Luther signalized the contribution of printing, when he 
spoke of it as “an unquenchable flame” and “the last and 
highest gift of God for the Gospel.” In a sermon of March 
10, 1522, he declared, “I have only put in motion God’s word 
through preaching and writing. The word has done every- 
thing and carried everything before it.” One may even quote 
his rather proud though justified comment, ‘Look at my work: 
have I not alone broken off more from the pope, bishops, priests, 
and monks, with my words, than up to now all emperors, kings, 
and princes could do with all their forces.”’ 


The two great forces for the spread of the new doctrine 
were preaching and the press. Only the latter could win for a 
new idea thousands, indeed hundreds of thousands of people at 
the same moment. It is the great contribution of printing that 
it made the Reformation a sacred cause of the whole people. 

15 An interesting light is thrown upon this by the pamphlet Klage der sieben 


frommen Pfaffen, by Johann Eberlin von Giinzburg, ed. by Enders, L., von 
Ginzburg, II, 57-93. 














SOME PROTESTANT ATTITUDES ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION IN 1886 


CARL WARREN GRIFFITHS 
Chicago, II\linots 


An important development in 1886 was the interest which 
the religious forces of the country showed in the problem of 
capital and labor. It was an interest that was not confined 
to a few socially minded religious leaders. The religious 
press, the pulpit and church gatherings showed a deep concern 
in the relations of workingmen with their employers. It was 
a natural concern because it was a year of labor unrest that 
was symbolized in the public mind by the phenomenal growth 
of the Knights of Labor and by numerous strikes and boycotts.’ 

Some editors of religious papers were glad to see this 
display of interest and hoped that it would lead to a solution 
of the labor problem through methods of arbitration and co- 
operation.” Zion’s Herald believed that the labor question 
was becoming more and more threatening and thought that its 
solution would come in part through the application of Chris- 
tian justice and benevolence.* The editor of the Churchman 
declared that the sermons preached on the labor problem had 
shown that the spirit of Christian socialism was widespread in 
the church, and stated with pride that the secular press was 
amazed at the wisdom shown in the pulpits and in religious 
journals. The times had called for an outspoken develop- 
ment of a Christ-like love for the brethren, and the church 
had shown itself equal to the occasion.* The Christian Advo- 
cate, speaking from the quantitative standpoint, declared that 


1 For a survey of the nature and extent of labor troubles see ‘‘ Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior: Being Part of the Message and Documents 
Communicated to the Two Houses of Congress at the Beginning of the First 
Session of the Fiftieth Congress,’’ House Executive Document, No. 1, Part 5, Vol. 
v, 50 Congress, 1 Session (Washington, 1887); and ‘‘Investigation of Labor 
Troubles in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Texas, and Illinois,’’ House Report, 
No. 4174, 49 Congress, 2 Session (Washington, 1887). 

Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago), December 1, 1886; Central Chris- 
tian Advocate (St. Louis), February 24, 1886. 

3 Zion’s Herald (Boston), March 17, 1886. 

4 Churchman (New York), June 26, 1886. 
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within a “comparatively short time” it had published thirty- 
four articles on the problem of capital and labor.° 


It was a period when many churchmen were worried for fear 
that the church was losing its hold upon the masses. Thus, the 
Chicago Presbytery showed concern over the need of evan- 
gelization “in our destitute population, especially as massed in 
our large cities.” It urged, therefore, that the General As- 
sembly of the church, without lowering the educational stand- 
ards for the ministry, should devise a plan for “laborers of 
less complete and elaborate culture to meet the present and 
increasingly imperative need of these exceptional populations.’” 
In similar spirit the Inter-Denominational Congress in the 
Interest of City Evangelization met in Cincinnati in December, 
1885, and discussed socialism, evangelistic work in the cities, 
Christian work for the foreign born and similar topics. At 
this meeting Washington Gladden spoke on “Church Neglect 
as Caused by the Strife Between Labor and Capital,’ while 
Richard T. Ely read a paper on “Socialism.” Mr. Gladden 
emphasized in particular the fear that the church was losing 
the workingman. As an example he cited his church. He 
believed that laboring men comprised about one fourth of the 
population of the country, but revealed that his church, which 
had free pews and a democratic spirit, had in the congrega- 
tion only about ten per cent who were workingmen.' 


In 1886 Baptist leaders met for their fifth annual Con- 
gress for the Discussion of Current Questions. At the evening 
session of November 16 the Rev. P. S. Moxom of Boston 
and the Hon. James Buchanan of Trenton, N. J., read papers 
on the labor question. Mr. Moxom announced his belief that 
the spirit of Jlaisser-faire was “heartless and selfish.” He 
thought that the discontent of the laborers was sometimes 
selfish, but that it was also prophetic. The surprising thing 
was that the awakening of the laborers had been so conserv- 
ative and so little disposed to violent and revolutionary action.° 


5 Christian Advocate (New York), February 18, 1886. 

6 Annual Meeting, Second Day, April 13, 1886, in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, Record of Chicago Presbytery (MS), IV, 111-112. 

7 Discussions of the Inter-Denominational Congress in the Interest of City 
Evangelization, Held in Cincinnati, December 7-11, 1885 (Cincinnati, 1886), 
124-137. 

8 Fifth Annual Session of the Baptist Congress for the Discussion of Current 
Questions, Held at the Eutaw Place Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md., November 
16th, 17th and 18th, 1886 (New York, 1887), 43-48. 
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At the same session of the Congress the Rev. G. T. Dowling 
of Cleveland declared that ‘‘the leaguing together of the work- 
ing men is one of the most hopeful signs of our times.” He 
qualified his praise of unions, however, by announcing’ that 
they must learn that their chief end was not to strike. He 
foresaw the day when the wage system might be replaced 
by some form of industrial partnership.* 

Often the sentiment at such meetings of religious lead- 
ers was unfriendly to labor unions.” But the general interest 
in the question of capital and labor was clear. Thus, at the 
fiftieth anniversary of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, on May 11, 1886, President Hitchcock read before the 
alumni association a paper on Christian Socialism.” At the 
commencement of the Yale Divinity School in the same year 
the theme was “The Relation of the Ministry to Socialism,”’” 
while on March 30 and 31, 1886, Dr. Behrends gave lectures 
at Hartford Seminary on the subject of the rights of labor and 
the responsibilities of wealth." In Chicago the Presbyterian 
Social Union held forums on the labor problem,* while at a 
meeting of Baptist ministers in the same city George A. Schill- 
ing and other labor leaders were invited to present the workers’ 
side of the labor question."* On May 26, moreover, the dele- 
gates at the American Congress of Churches, meeting in Cleve- 
land, heard addresses on the subject, “The Workingmen’s 
Distrust of the Church; Its Causes and Remedies.” Henry 
George and John Jarrett, a Pittsburgh labor leader, were 
among the speakers.*® 

This interest of churchmen in the workingman was not 
lost upon the labor press. The Journal of Umted Labor, al- 


9 Ibid., 55. 

10 Ibid., 59; Inter-Denominational Congress 1885, 8-15. See also the paper of 
William E. Weeden on ‘‘ Arbitration and Its Relation to Strikes,’’ Official 
Report of the Twelfth Meeting of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches, Held at Saratoga, N. Y., September 20-24, 1886 
(New York, 1886), 134-135. 

11 New York Daily Tribune, May 12, 1886: Standard (Chicago), May 20, 1886. 

H. F. Farnam, ‘‘The Clergy and the Labor Question,’’ in New Princeton 

Review, II, 48 (July, 1886). Mr. Farnam feared that an interest in the 

workers, particularly when ‘‘reinforced by strong sympathies,’’ had its pitfalls. 

He thought that too many clergymen and too many religious papers denounced 

the industrial system, advocated profit-sharing as the laborer’s due, and said 

that monarchy in industry and democracy in politics were incompatible. 

13 Congregationalist (Boston), April 15, 1886. 

14 Interior (Chicago), March 18, 1886. 

15 Our Country (New York), April 17, 1886. 

16 Christian Union (New York), June 3, 1886; New York Tribune, May 25, 1886. 
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though not openly hostile to organized religion, had its cynical 
moments, and declared on May 25, 1886, that the labor question 
was “proving to be a mine of wealth to the pulpit, which has 
now struck the vein and is working it for ‘all it is worth.’ ” 
The labor problem, in other words, had become the fashion. 
The editor stated, however, that the church’s interest in this 
question had come too late “to inspire us with great faith in 
its genuineness.” He was glad, nevertheless, to see the 
ministers repeat “‘what we workingmen reiterated twenty years 
ago.” The pulpit, in other words, gave some signs that it 
was learning.” 
Another influential labor journal, John Szwinton’s Paper, 
also found occasion to criticize certain clergymen for their 
views on labor. In particular, this paper took pains to heap 
ridicule on ‘“Bread-and-Water-Beecher” and his reactionary 
sermons. It also cited a labor discussion among members 
of thé Congregational Club of New York City, and declared 
that the general conclusion of the discussion seemed to be 
that the solution of the labor problem depended upon the con- 
version of the rich employers. The editor commented that 
in such a case the problem would not be solved until Gabriel 
blew his horn.” Like the Journal of United Labor, however, 
John Swinton’s Paper praised ministers whom it thought to be 
friends of the workingman, and on November 14, 1886, con- 
gratulated three clergymen upon their election to Congress. 
Each of these men was friendly to labor. Unfortunately, 
however, the Rev. Jesse Jones, who was a Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor, had failed of election.” 
In recognition of clerical interest in the problems of the 
workingman many labor papers reprinted sermons and _ ad- 
dresses which showed sympathy for the worker.” The Laborer, 
moreover, quoted a letter which the Rev. E. Fales of Palestine, 
Texas, had sent to the Congregationalist. Mr. Fales wrote in 
defense of the Knights of Labor who were then striking against 
17 The Journal of United Labor (Philadelphia), May 25, 1886. This paper 
reflected the views of the Knights of Labor. 

18 John Swinton’s Paper (New York), June 13, 1886. 

19 Ibid., May 23, 1886 

20 Ibid., November 14, 1886. 

21 The Laborer (Haverhill, Marlboro and Brockton, Mass.), May 15, 1886; 
Knights of Labor (Chicago), May 22, November 20, 1886; Weekly Labor. 


Bulletin (Deeatur, Ill.), April 22, September 30, 1886; Workman (Cleveland), 
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the Gould system of railroads in the southwest. Mr. Fales 
declared that the railroads paid the workers poorly, that 
saloon keepers had no use for members of the Knights of 
Labor, and that the Knights were not guilty of disorderly 
conduct. In fact, although hundreds of deputies were present, 
there had been no disorder. Mr. Fales added that his Sun- 
day School superintendent, one deacon and one trustee were 
members of the Knights of Labor.” 


Under the caption “A Reverend Striker,” the Anights of 
Labor announced that the Rev. John Johnson of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Monongahela City, Pa., was in the AI- 
legheny County workhouse for eight months for rioting and 
inciting to riot. Mr. Johnson had preached to the people 
near Coal Center, had then worked in the mines and had 
joined a strike in the fall of 1885. The miners liked him, and 
made him their spokesman during the strike. He was now 
in jail for his part in helping to keep “blacklegs” from work- 
ing abandoned mines.”* 


Often critical and sometimes appreciative of the clergy’s 
interest in unions, strikes, and boycotts, the labor press re- 
flected the concern which religious leaders were showing in 
the problems of capital and labor. 

The many strikes in 1886 and the rapid growth of the 
Knights of Labor focused attention upon the strike as a means 
of redressing grievances and upon the desirability of having 
a powerful union as the spokesman for labor. And to these 
questions the religious press gave much attention. On the 
surface the religious press showed a surprising friendliness 
for the Knights of Labor and for Terence V. Powderly, the 
Grand Master Workman of the Order. Yet the value of this 
sympathy for the Knights of Labor was qualified by criticism 
of the methods by which this organization tried to improve 
the conditions of the workingmen. The religious journals, on 
the whole, accepted the right of laborers to organize, but 
condemned the use of the strike or boycott. In particular, 
they condemned attempts by labor unions to interfere with 
the “freedom of contract” of those workers who did not wish 
to join labor organizations nor to strike. 


22 Laborer, April 24, 1886. 
23 Knights of Labor, July 17, 1886. 
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The Christian Advocate stated that each worker had a 
right to choose to whom he would apply for work, and the 
right to accept or to reject the wages olfered. The worker 
might ask for better wages and had the right to quit if the 
raise in wages were not granted. Workers, moreover, had 
the right to organize for “ instruction, mutual interest and 
helpfulness, or for any other purpose,” and had the privilege 
of persuading others to join their organization. But workers 
also had the right to refuse to join such organizations.” In 
common with many religious journals the Christian Advocate 
thought strikes to be folly. It announced its sympathy for 
the workingmen who were the “bone and sinew” of the country 
as well as of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but declared 
at the same time its feeling for the employers, most of whom 
had raised themselves to high position through industry, thrift, 
and temperate habits.*° 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate argued that labor- 
ers were forced to organize in order to combat effectively the 
combinations which employers had formed. The railroads, 
coal producers, iron and steel manufacturers, and other em- 
ployers had combined to ‘“‘obstruct competition and preserve 
prices from being reduced by the natural laws of production 
and distribution.” The workingman had as good a right to 
organize in order to “neutralize as far as possible the injurious 
effects of capital combination.” In fact, the workingman 
should organize: ““There is more hope in the outcome than to 
leave mutual association all on the side of the employers.’ 
In like spirit, the Advance stated that “In order to avoid being 
forced to accept terms dictated by the cupidity of employers, 
laborers found it necessary to organize.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate was somewhat 
more tolerant than other religious journals in its attitude 
toward strikes. Commenting that strikers were doing a brisk 
business, it announced that the victories of the cab-drivers 
and sonie other strikers had the approval of the public. People 
realized that strikes could not succeed without some coercion, 
24 Christian Advocate (New York), April 29, 1886. This was a Methodist 

publication. 


25 Ibid., June 17, 1886. 
26 Northwestern Christian Advocate, March 31, 1886. This was a Methodist 


paper. 
7 Advance (Chicago), June 3, 1886. This was a Congregationalist paper. 
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and so long as it was the street car companies that were in- 
volved the public did not seem to mind a certain amount of 
lawlessness. This paper warned, however, that violence should 
be taken only in small amounts. Strikes and boycotts were 
dangerous to the cause of labor because they were likely in 
the end to alienate public opinion.** The Advance joined in 
warning labor that strikes were harmful, and declared that 
the denial to non-union men of the right to work was wrong.” 


One editor declared that he believed thoroughly in labor 
unions, announced that organizations of working men could 
do much good if conducted upon just principles, yet stated 
that many unions were characterized by despotism.” The 
Christian Oracle agreed that labor had the right to organize 
but condemned the coercion of non-union members. This paper 
criticized strikes and declared that men should be free to work 
if they cared to do so. In similar spirit the Christian Evan- 
gelist affirmed that organized labor became a ‘‘despotic monop- 
oly” when it proscribed work for men who were not members 
of unions.* 

The Churchman made a flank attack by expressing its 
sympathy for the prison laborers who suffered because labor 
unions had ordered a boycott upon prison made goods. This 
demand that the prisoner should not work was an illustration 
of the “cruel savagery and selfishness of socialism.” In 
even more cynical spirit this paper announced that the Knights 
of Labor had taught the clergy a valuable lesson. The Knights, 
through their declaration that they were ready to forward one 
hundred thousand dollars to support a strike, had taught that 
no member of their organization could, without “‘absolute im- 
pertinence,” pretend to be dependent upon charity. The 
church, therefore, could “rule them out” of its charitable work.” 


Occasionally a religious paper expressed the belief that 


28 Northwestern Christian Advocate, March 24, 1886. 

29 Advance, June 3, 1886. 

30 Christian Register (Boston), May 20, 1886. See also, March 11, 1886. This 
paper was Unitarian. 

31 Christian Oracle (Des Moines, Iowa), April 15, 1886. This was a Disciples 
of Christ paper. 

32 Christian Evangelist (St. Louis), February 25, 1886. This was a Disciples 
of Christ paper. 

33 Churchman (New York), May 1, 1886. For support of this idea, see the 
Living Church (Chieago), May 8, 1886. Both of these papers were Protestant 
Episcopal. 
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the workingman could best ‘“‘work out his own salvation” with- 
out the help of labor organizations.** The general attitude 
of the religious press, however, was that labor unions might 
be useful, but that they were damaging their cause and in- 
juring the ‘free laborer” through coercion in strikes and 
boycotts.” 

The religious papers often criticized local and _ district 
leaders of the Knights of Labor, particularly when those 
leaders used the strike or the boycott to gain their ends. Yet 
the religious press was largely agreed in its approval of Terence 
V. Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor. The consensus of these journals was that Powderly 
was a conservative leader under whose guidance the Knights 
might follow a moderate, non-violent course of action. Powder- 
ly, for example, had declared that with proper organization 
“aided by a powerful conservative labor press, there [was] 
nothing in reason” that labor could not have. Strikes, lock- 
outs, and boycotts would become a thing of the past if labor 
would learn ‘‘coolly and deliberately [to] weigh every question 
as it should be weighed.” 

The Western Christian Advocate believed that conditions 
would be all right if the Knights followed Powderly’s advice. 
But the Grand Master Workman, unfortunately, did not seem 
to exercise control over many of the local assemblies of the 
Knights.” The Christian Leader thought Powderly to be a 
man of ability and practical foresight. He was handicapped, 
however, because many local officers in the Knights of Labor 
were undisciplined and given to precipitate action.** The 
Independent, in its turn, announced its belief that Powderly 
was a moderate, sensible leader, but that his “satraps” were 
foolish and domineering.“ In similar spirit, other religious 
journals described Powderly as a responsible leader who was 
34 Zion’s Herald, May 5, 1886. 

35 Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati), April 7, May 12, 1886; Standard (Chicago), 
March 18, 1886; Pittsburgh Christian Advocate (Pittsburgh), April 1, May 6, 


1886; Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), March 24, June 16, 1886; 
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burgh), March 25, April 22, 1886; Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh), March 
17, May 19, 1886; Congregationalist, April 1, 1886; Interior, April 15, 1886; 
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handicapped by turbulent and hotheaded men among the ranks 
of lesser officials.” 


Powderly commended himself particularly to the editors 
of religious journals because of his condemnation of liquor. 
Both Powderly and the Journal of United Labor were zealous 
in advocating temperance among workingmen. The Journal, 
for example, quoted approvingly a plea that the laborers should 
“Leave Whiskey Alone,” and that they should follow the 
example of the sainted founder of the Knights, Uriah S. 
Stephens. Workers should leave whiskey drinking to “‘rich 
drones and idlers.”** Powderly, moreover, made more stringent 
the rule forbidding liquor dealers to join the Knights, and 
declared that if a member’s wife sold liquor he should divorce 
her or the organization. Recognizing that some organizers 
for the Knights were accused of excessive drinking, he de- 
clared that he could ‘assure the man who drinks that he 
never will represent the present Grand Master Workman ex- 
cept when sober.” In his choice of organizers, moreover, 
Powderly required affirmative answer to the question: ‘Will 
you carefully exclude lawyers, bankers, gamblers, loafers, pro- 
fessional politicians and rumsellers of all grades, from the 
meeting before you organize an Assembly, and caution them 
against the admission of all such persons. . .?’"* 


Consequently, the Advance declared that Powderly and 
some other leaders of the Knights were “wise and honest” in 
their purpose, and praised the Grand Master Workman for 
his counselling the Knights to be moderate in the matter of 
strikes, and for his renouncing the boycott, except that against 
strong drink.** The /ndependent printed Frances Willard’s 
article on ““A Christian Woman’s View of the Labor Move- 
ment” in which she praised Powderly and his lieutenants for 
taking the vows of total abstinence. She stated, moreover, 
that the Knights, in asking for women equal pay for equal 
work, were showing themselves to be “Knights of the new 
chivalry.”** The Standard added its voice to those approving 


Interior, April 8, 1886; Christian Evangelist, April 22, 1886; Central Christian 
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Powderly, and described him as a “public benefactor”? who was 
using his influence with laborers to develop correct habits of 
living which promised to secure more for them than strikes or 
boycotts.” And the Northwestern Christian Advocate praised 
the Knights for their stand on the liquor question, adding that 
if all members of the order were temperate they would seldom 
have to strike, and if they did strike, would usually win.** No 
friend of labor unions, Zion’s Herald declared that the laborer, 
by living in ignorance and vice, was his own oppressor and 
had in his own hands the power to better his condition far 
more than he could through joining unions and getting 
wage increases. Wage increases, in other words, would not 
be needed if workers stopped spending their money for drink, 
or if housewives read cook books and household guides instead 
of sensational stories.*’ 


Years later Powderly wrote that many leading prohibi- 
tionists in the years around 1886 sought his influence to further 
their cause. But he soon decided that “‘a more detestable set 
of hypocrites did not exist.’’ Their argument, he discovered, 
was that men could afford to work for lower pay if they did 
not spend so much money for drink.“- Powderly, however, 
had high praise for Frances Willard and believed that the 
saloon was one of the worst enemies of the workingman.” 


In spite of occasional friendliness the forces of organized 
religion and labor looked on each other with suspicion. Labor- 
ing men sometimes expressed their aspirations in religious 
phraseology. Thus, one wrote: “Our father, who sits in 
Scranton, Pa., T. V. Powderly is thy name, may thy principles 
of justice rule and govern this government . . . Lead us not 
in the way of monopoly, but deliver us from the Republican 
and Democratic parties, and thine shall be power and the glory 
and honor, Amen.” In similar spirit a member of the Knights 
spoke of God as the “great Master Workman of this Uni- 
verse.””' Labor, however, showed no expectancy of receiving 
45 Standard, May 20, 1886. 

46 Northwestern Christian Advocate, April 14, 1886. 

47 Zion’s Herald, January 13, 1886. 

48 The Path I Trod: the Autobiography of Terence V. Powderly, ed. by Harry J. 
Carman, Henry David and Paul N. Guthrie (New York, 1940), 190. 

49 Ibid., 388-389; 364. 
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much support from organized religion in its struggle to better 
the position of the workingman. 

Religious leaders, in their turn, ‘particularly as they ex- 
pressed themselves through the religious press, were friendly 
to labor only within limits. They commended the Knights of 
Labor and T. V. Powderly chiefly because they saw here hopes 
for a conservative labor movement which would subdue alike 
the demons of rum and of violence. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NATURE OF THE EARLY CHURCH 


By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. vii, 
' 245 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Scott does more than the title implies, for he strongly suggests 
that through all its differences the Christian Church has held at its 
heart the essence of the movement in its first days: namely, the asser- 
tion of the reality of a higher spiritual world and of the wisdom and 
duty of men to live for and in that world. In these pages he discusses 
the significance of the primitive church, its relation to the message of 
Jesus, the importance of the very early days of the movement, its worship, 
organization, the place which teaching held in its activities, Paul’s idea 
of the church, its ethical task, and its relation to the state. To each of 
these a chapter is devoted. 


The author sees the early church as the community of the kingdom; 
that is, a community of faith and hope—faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
and hope of the imminent coming of the new order, the Kingdom of 
God. With this was joined the endeavor to live even now as_ they 
would live in the future glorious age. This idea of the church as 
essentially a fellowship rather than an institution is historically correct 
and its perception is by no means without important values for our 
torn and divided world. The absolute character of the ethics of Jesus 
and his early followers finds its explanation in the confidence that this 
world was soon to pass and a world where God’s will is utterly done 
would take its place. In dealing with this phase of the matter, Dr. 
Scott does excellent work. The failure of their Messiah to return and 
inaugurate the Kingdom had important bearing on the change from an 
expectant fellowship to an organization, although the author rightly in- 
sists that the idea of fellowship persisted. The enthusiastic, hopeful 
followers of Jesus gradually perceived that they must go on living in 
this world and the movement had thus to adapt itself to that which it 
had believed would soon pass away. This adaptation with its many 
and important phases is presented with learning and with frequent 
brilliant insights. No brief review can do justice to the carefully wrought 
argument. The volume should be read to be appreciated and it should 
be read widely. 


There is so much in the book for which readers will be grateful 
to the author for its fine expression that it would be easy to pass by 
some matters that might be questioned. Dr. Scott emphasizes the unique- 
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ness of the message and religion and ethics of Jesus to a degree that 
some will think not quite justified. There is a corresponding “playing 
down” of the influence of inheritance and environmert on both Jesus 
and his early followers. At times he is intolerant of any emphasis on 
“life situations.” But at other times he has to admit their effect. There 
is also a tendency to pass by too easily some very difficult and important 
problems as, for example, the difference between the messianic hope of the 
disciples while Jesus was alive and that which followed the resurrection 
faith. Possibly their consideration would have lengthened the work un- 
duly, but they merit consideration. The book raises some questions which 
the author has not answered; but it is, nevertheless, a healthy and 
valuable contribution to our literature on the church. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Ernest W. Parsons. 


CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN HISTORY 
By Hucu Miter. New York: Harper and Brothers. xx, 236 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Miller is bold enough to maintain as a philosopher what 
theologians sometimes hesitate to say out loud—that Christianity is an 
important factor in history, and that one’s philosophy should take ac- 
count of the fact. The significant history of human society is its re- 
ligious history, and the climax of human development is 


the movement first to the establishment of Christianity in the ancient world, and 
then through institutional or ecclesiastical religion to the free Christianity of the 
modern period (p. 43). 


Dr. Miller deals with the place of religion in man’s interpretation of 
the world (the book looks as if it came out of courses on philosophy of 
religion, though I hope it will reach the general as well as the academic 
public), and finds Christianity both adequate to that function and 
central in human history His brief and suggestive survey of church 
history sees the effort towards a Christian society as the particular 
contribution of the present period. Democratic Christianity is. central 
in our own history as the religious inspiration of the “American dream.” 
And Dr. Miller hopes that a still more universal Christianity will play 
its part in the struggles of today and tomorrow. I do not wish to 
parade minor disagreements with Dr. Miller’s history, or to criticize 
his philosophy here—some will agree with his empirical realism, others 
will wish that it were more realistic and less empirical, and hope that 
he may come to use words like “incarnation,” “divinity,” “resurrection,” 
and “truth” not only with his present enthusiasm for what they represent, 
but with more acceptance of what they usually mean. It is more im- 
portant here to note that his book is stimulating and valuable, and a 
fine piece of unifying thought. Dr. Miller sees history in the light 
of philosophy, Christianity as closely related to both, and all three as 
of direct significance for the problems of modern life. 


General Theological Seminary. FE. R. Hardy, Jr. 
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FRANCIS OF ASSISI, APOSTLE OF POVERTY 


By Ray C. Perry. Durham: Duke University Press, 1941. 199 pages. 
$3.00. 


Professor Petry’s book is a most worthy addition to the literature 
on St. Francis. It shows a thorough and competent mastery of the 
vast material, both primary and secondary, which has gathered about 
this most popular of saints. But his real achievement in this book is 
a spiritual understanding of the heart of the Poverello’s adventure. He 
has sought with “scholarly comprehensiveness . . . to interpret the full 
significance which he [Francis] attached to poverty.” This aim is 
adequately fulfilled. It is “poverty of spirit,’ not simply poverty of 
the body, which is fundamental to his genius and the permanent value 
and significance of his life. Francis was an idealist, a prophet and 
mystic, and not a reformer or revolutionist; his contribution is “a 
fecund idealism which advanced human happiness irrespective of en- 
vironmental limitations’; his achievements, “the products of moral 
suasion exercised by a man of catholic spirit and pacific soul.” 


We are led by Professor Petry to see Francis’ ideal of poverty 
not only in his personal asceticism and the community life of his 
brothers, but in his mysticism, his eschatological preaching, his Biblical 
and sacramental piety, and above all in his loyalty to the ecclesiastical 
institution. Stress is laid on his submission to the authority of 
the Church as an aspect of his poverty; for Francis never doubted 
that the Church would protect his friars by virtue of the fact that 
poverty was part of that saving gospel which the Church was committed 
to teach and preserve. As to the stigmata, Professor Petry is cautious. 
Whatever the “discernible mark,” Francis did achieve “creative identifi- 
cation” and community with Christ’s suffering which impressed his 
followers ; “but a spiritual metamorphosis of the human soul greater than 
any physical accompaniment which may have attended it.” 


Criticism is made of Francis’ extreme mortification of the body 
and his self-depreciation; and also of that absolute devotion to poverty 
which made virtue of ignorance. But the chief difficulty with his 
uncompromising discipline was that he failed “to make his ideal ac- 
cessible to the men in whom he had aroused a longing for the power 
which attends renunciation.” The reason was that an ideal evolved for 
individual needs could not be applied to group life without a reorgani- 
zation of the social order—a task which Francis was either unwilling 
to assume or too naive to perceive. 


This book will certainly become “required reading” for any who 
would understand the Apostle of Poverty. 


Episcopal Theological School, Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BENJAMIN FURLY AND QUAKERISM IN ROTTERDAM 


By Wittram I. Hutt. Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Mono- 
graphs on Quaker History, Number Five, 1941. xvi, 314 pages. 
$3.50. 


Although the author of this scholarly biography died two years before 
its date of publication, some of his devoted friends (notably Professor 
Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard University and Dr. Thomas K. Brown, 
editor of Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association) adequately and 
carefully edited his manuscript. Professor Hull was for forty-seven 
years an active member of Swarthmore’s faculty. From 1929 to 1939 
he filled the Howard M. Jenkins chair of Quaker History and Research, 
which enabled him to devote nearly all his energies to the study of 
Quakerism in the Dutch Republic. He published four volumes deal- 
ing with this interesting subject, and left five volumes in manuscript 
form, including the work now under discussion. 


Benjamin Furly (1636-1714) was the son of a devout Quaker who 
suffered three years of imprisonment for his faith until the Great Plague 
of 1665 removed all of the gaolers; he was set free “and was never 
more called for.” Benjamin gladly availed himself of the relative 
degree of religious toleration which at that time prevailed in Holland. 
Like so many other English Protestants, he first went to Amsterdam, 
which the author appropriately calls “the home of many languages.” 
Here he assisted George Fox in his linguistic labors to prove that the 
Quakers were fully justified in the use of “thou.” Shortly after his 
removal to Rotterdam he became the leader of the local group of Quak- 
ers. He wrote numerous pamphlets in defense of his religion, and he 
also reprinted some of the earlier Quaker literature that had appeared 
in the Netherlands. For about thirty years the meetings of the Friends 
in Rotterdam were held in his own home. He was for a time the chief 
agent of William Penn on the Continent, advertising among Germans 
and Hollanders the advantages of Pennsylvania. Like Penn, he fought 
a great battle for democracy and religious toleration. 


This biography of Furly is a valuable source of information for 
students of English, American, and Dutch history. It is based upon the 
study of many original sources; the documentation is profuse, and the 
organization of the subject-matter leaves nothing to be desired. Per- 
haps the collection of so many details made it difficult for the author 
to remember always some of the more important facts in European his- 
tory. He mentions William III, but calls him the son-in-law of King 
Charles II, instead of James II (p. 59). He also errs when he 
says that in 1675 England was in alliance with Louis XIV in the war 
against Holland (p. 242). 


University of Michigan. Albert Hyma. 
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THE STORY OF THE MENNONITES 


By C. Henry SmirtuH, Berne, Ind.: Mennonite Book Concern. 1941. 
823 pages, ill. $2.50. 


To recommend a really good book is always a pleasure for the 
reviewer, and this one keeps the reader in its spell throughout its eight 
hundred pages. C. Henry Smith is no stranger to American church 
history scholars, and a respectable series of scholarly books has made 
him the foremost authority in Mennonite history. The present book 
is the successful conclusion of his life-work and therefore deserves 
particular consideration. More and more Mennonites have attracted 
the attention of the historians and the public in the old and new world. 
Their imposing testimony for Christ, their extraordinary fate through 
four centuries, and their contribution to many fields of civilization justify 
the growing acknowledgment of this—numerically not too large—de- 
nomination. Its roots go back to the Leit Wing Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The Anabaptists, once so much in disrepute, out- 
lived the hardship of an age of intolerance and gave proof of a living 
faith according to the primitive Christian pattern. In later centuries the 
brotherhood continued, under the purposely adopted name of Mennon- 
ites, in loyalty to their fathers’ creed. Their discipline, consistency, and 
courage of confession in all their clashes with the “world’”” made them 
respected even by adversaries. Their story became a true epic, and 
should be known wherever the question of realization of the Christian 
life on earth is discussed. Smith’s book might rightly be called the 
standard work on this story in our days. It is above all comprehensive, 
covering all centuries, all branches, and all aspects of the movement. It 
is packed with facts, the great ones of history as well as the smaller 
one of many a detail. But they all are presented in attractive narratives 
and graphic pictures. The author has the unusual gift of a genuine 
historiographer, he understands how to select his material, and knows 
how to make even dry facts living. There is actual life and spirit in 
the book, and even a sparkle of humour occurs here and there in the 
course of the tragic story. Of course, all these chapters are founded on 
extensive research. It was in 1907 that the author first started his work 
with his doctoral thesis on the same subject. Now, thirty-four years 
later, he concludes it with his mature skill and after manifold experiences 
in Mennonite life here and in Europe. 


In two parts of about 500 and 300 pages respectively, the European 
and American scenes are treated. Part one deals with Anabaptism in 
Switzerland, South Germany, and Austria (Huterites) in the age of 
the Reformation, and its continuation later on. Then, the Mennonites in 
Holland and North Germany are depicted. This second branch has not 
quite the same genius as the first, yet eventually both converge in a 
common pattern. From Prussia, a very active group migrated to Russia 
in 1789, and the story of these Russian Mennonites (383-530) is par- 
ticularly fascinating. A great work of agricultural construction was done 
in the southeastern Ukraine under the protection of special privileges. 
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Other groups migrated further to the East, as far as Turkestan and 
Siberia. With the compulsory conscription law, the World War and the 
Revolution, bitter days were in store for the congregations: unparalleled 
struggle and suffering, and in the end the grim flight of many thousands 
almost around the globe. 


The second part tells the story of the settlements in this country, 
of their pioneer work and their bold persistence in defenselessness even 
along the dangerous frontier. In the long run it was a successful experi- 
ment. We learn not only of the external events, but also of the de- 
votional life of these witnesses to genuine Christianity, of their literature 
and hymnology. One recognizes how the ideal of a consistent Christian 
life became a reality by means of the same discipline and simplicity which 
gave the brethren strength in their earlier history. These American- 
German Christians represented not only a denomination, but a true 
brotherhood with all its typical qualities. However, the march of civili- 
zation and the never before experienced political situations of today 
exert a most serious impact and present a trial. Will these new con- 
ditions find among the migrants the same old spirit as before? No 
doubt, the South American settlements face critical temptations. Yet 
the scene in this country has also changed to a great extent. Many 
young people leave the traditional farm life and join the masses of the 
great cities. Wall they stand the test? Dr. Smith as historian remains 
objective ; however, one feels the apprehension of the responsible leaders 
regarding the preservation of a heritage of such venerability. 


The present book is very well made up and _ remarkably cheap. 
It should find the widest use in libraries of all kinds. There is 
only one regret, namely that the author designedly refrained from giving 
a bibliography and references to the extensive source material. He 
did it in view of the general reader, yet by this somewhat impaired the 
value of his work as a reference book. 
Goshen College. Robert Friedmann. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
NEW ENGLAND METHODISM 


3y GrorGE CLaupE Baker, Jr. Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. 
145 pages. $2.50. 


Although Methodism was introduced into New England by White- 
field and Garrettson, Jesse Lee, coming at a later date, was the real 
father of the movement. Thus the fifty year period from 1789 to 1839 
is chosen for treatment by the author. The early growth of this new 
“upstart” sect was rather slow owing to the opposition of the well 
established churches which had preempted the field. The story of this 
opposition and the gradual spread of the new denomination is well told. 
The message and the methods of Methodism are carefully weighed, its 
relation to the state governments, to the slavery issue, and to education 
and moral problems are skillfully handled. The text of the eighty-one 
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pages is packed with factual evidence, the bibliography of fifty-three 
pages 1S exhaustive. This is a scholarly work, profusely documented, 
and easily read. 

The author shows that the mobility of the movement with its itinerant 
system was instrumental in evangelizing many of the outlying districts. 
The sermons sometimes bore out the claim of the Methadiets that 
they preferred a “‘living” to a “learned” ministry. An excerpt from one 


deserves to be quoted. “What I insist upon, my _ brethren and 
sisters, is this: larnin isn’t religion, and edification don’t give a man 
the power of the spirit . . . St. Peter was a fisherman—do you think 
that he ever went to Yale College? Yet he was the rock upon which 
Christ built his church . . . When the Lord wanted to blow down the 


walls of Jericho, he didn’t take a brass trumpet, or a polished French 
horn: no such thing; he took a ram’s horn—a plain, natural ram’s horn 
sort of a man like me.” (14f.) 

The preachers were accused of having a “nasal twang in preaching.” 
Methodist people found themselves twitted for having “long faces, and 
loose, uncombed hair,’’ while they degraded religion in worshipping in 
barns, schoolhouses, and by-places. But the inevitable happened, for 
the “sect” soon became a quite “respectable” church. Old customs like 
the class meeting, love feasts, protracted and camp-meetings, men and 
women sitting apart, were emphasized; new notions and practices were 
as energetically resisted. Curiously enough, the Methodists were classed 
with the Deists because of a common opposition to Calvinism. Methodism 
opposed Unitarianism, the “desolating torrent,’”’ although each supported 
the other in a common hostility to New England Theology. The mor- 
alistic strain as well as the futuristic hope of Universalism were con- 
sidered abominations by the Wesleyan Pietists. 

In harmony with all small sects, disestablishment was ardently 
pressed. Preaching the “simple gospel’ did not seem to preclude in- 
terest in political issues. Jesse Lee, for instance, later became chaplain 
of the national House of Representatives. On the slavery issue the 
Methodists were quite consistently, though not militantly, abolitionists. 
Some opposition was shown to war, the War of 1812 in particular. Two 
prominent clergymen, however, declared for the possibility of a righteous 
war. On the question of temperance the sect never wavered very much 
during this period, one minister asserting that “drinking rum and going 
to hell were synonymous terms” (64) 

Puritanical strictness in regard to dancing, gambling, swearing, 
cards, and the theatre was in harmony with the original tradition. As 
time marched on, it is true, education did much to modify these rigorous 
rules of conduct. With the growing feeling that learning and piety need 
not be mutually exclusive, the first Methodist college was founded in 
Middletown, Conn., in 1931, the Wesleyan University, with Wilbur 
Fiske as the first president. The first theological seminary was establish- 
ed in Concord, N. H. in 1847, but later transferred to Boston and is 
now known as Boston University School of Theology. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, A. W. Nagler. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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THE ANDOVER LIBERALS, A STUDY IN AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY 


By Daniet Day Wittiams. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. 
viii, 203 pages. $2.00. 


In volume four of his History of the Expansion of Christianity: 


(The Great Century, 415) Professor K. S. Latourette repeats what has 
become a commonplace of American scholarship—that “no theologian or 
theology of first rank issued from the nineteenth century Christianity 
of the United States.” Perhaps the difficulty in this generalization lies 
in the definition of “first rank.’”’ But one suspects that it persists 
because of America’s “colonial” attitude—that it is based partly upon a 
nostalgic fascination with the theological genius of “the old country,” 
The generalization has gone unchallenged partly because of the lack of 
thorough historical studies of American theologians of the century. 
There are reasons for expecting that such studies, of which Mr, 
Williams’ work is an excellent example, will necessitate a drastic re- 
vision. 

The first section of the book traces the movement “From Calvinism 
to Liberalism at Andover” in order to throw light upon the “transforma- 
tion of a conservative. Calvinistic institution into a militant apostle of 
‘The New Theology.’” Here perhaps Mr. Williams assumes too readily 
that the story of “the passing of the New England theology” has been 
“thoroughly told” in the studies of Frank Hugh Foster and Joseph 
Haroutunian. But he rightly emphasizes that revivalism was the basis 
of “the faith of Calvinist Orthodoxy” (7), and hence that “the ultimate 
standard for judging every doctrine and every practice of Christianity 
was thus first, Will it help or hinder the salvation of men? and second, 
Will it help or hinder the increase and prosperity of the church upon 
whose work most men are dependent for salvation?” In brief, the 
evangelical enterprise “was more important to these men than the par- 
ticular scheme of doctrine itself,” and therefore “they were little bothered 
by logical difficulties in their theological position” (12). One feels that 
Mr. Williams did not keep this pregnant insight clearly in mind at all 
times during the remainder of the study. He makes clear, however, 
that the revivalists’ emphasis upon results led to one of the foundation 
principles of the later liberalism, that “religious experience is more 
important than doctrine” (22). This seems a more fruitful lead than 
the attempt sometimes made to trace that principle to obscure European 
sources. 

After the Civil War the great problems with which theology had 
to deal were those raised by the impact of evolution. Evolution came 
to mean “connected development in any realm,” and hence to be used 
synonymously with “progress.” Into a static conception of Christianity 
was injected the idea of change and development. Theology had to 
wrestle with “the relativity of moral standards which centered in the 
concepts of evolution and progress,” with “the criticism which applied 
the principle of development to the origin and history of Christian 
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doctrine,” and with “the problems involved in viewing personality as 
conditioned by social factors and involved in social conflists’” (31). 


Very skillfully Mr. Williams traces the struggle through a will- 
ingness “to describe Christianity in language that did not so much 
contradict as ignore the concepts of orthodoxy” (84) to its outcome in 
“the faith and confusion of liberalism” (31). An optimistic belief in 
social progress, inevitably carrying all toward the Kingdom of God, be- 
came the content of that faith. The confusion was unavoidable at a time 
when new wine was being so rapidly poured into the old wine skins 
that they burst. But besides an optimistic faith in progress, the social 
gospel had another root, a recognized social need (117). Because of 
this it never lost a stabilizing contact with real situations, and passed 
from a somewhat naive defence of “economic individualism and the 
essentials of the existing order’ (135) to sharp criticism of that order. 
In America Christian theology has always been close to Christian 
action. And as “revivalism and the missionary enterprise had been the 
institutional counterparts of evangelical Calvinism,” so Andover’s liberal 
Christianity found expression in Andover House, one of the many 
settlement houses founded during this period. 


The student of American theology is handicapped by the necessity 
of revising completely and rejecting many of the generalizations of the past. 
For example, Mr. Williams has to deal with F. H. Foster’s criticism 
that the Andover theologians were “incurably conservative” (85). He 
who expects to build in this area must lay his own foundations. This 
Mr. Williams does remarkably well. The work has two chief limitations. 
First, the almost exclusive attention to Andover men tends to give them 
an exaggerated prominence in the liberal movement. Second is the method 
which treats the “Andover theologians” as a unit, with the result that 
differences of individual viewpoint are apt to appear to be confused and 
illogical thinking. But all in all, the work is one of the most thorough 
and enlightening studies of the development of “liberalism” in America 
that has yet appeared. 


University of Chicago. Sidney E. Mead. 


THE FRENCH LAIC LAWS (1879-1889) 


By Everyn M. Acoms. New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 282 pages. $3.50. 


It is a very great pity that this work could not have been assured 
a wider public than that of the more technical historian. However, we 
must be thankful that in these days it has been published at all. Miss 
Acomb has wrestled with the problem of the cross currents of French 
politics caused by the Concordat and Organic Articles of 1876 together 
with the inability of the state, which was prepared at first to go far 
in the direction of concession, to control the rift in French politics. It 
is a sorry record of the legacy of Jesuit domination in the seventeenth 
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century; of the legacy of Gallicanism and the rise of papal prestige and 
pretension between 1814 and 1870, on the one hand, and the conflicting 
legacy of ['/llumination on the other. Miss Acomb has summed up the 
situation as follows (43): 

‘‘The Church’s monarchist organization and the attitude of Pope Pius IX 
towards ‘liberalism’ and ‘progress’ offended republican sensibilities. The Declara- 
tion of Papal Infallibility in 1870 enhanced the prestige of an absolutist pope, 
who had sternly suppressed revolts in his own dominions. The Syllabus of Errors, 
which had been promulgated in 1864, seemed in its condemnation to negate 
the very principles of the French Revolution.’’ 


The natural consequence was the anti-clerical reaction, which found its 
expression not only in Comte’s Positivism but in a mass of legislation, 
ordinance, and regulation which outraged the principles of freedom for 
which the anti-clericals professed to stand. 


The chapters IV-V devoted to Education—both primary and sec- 
ondary—illustrate perhaps the detail into which the struggle went, as 
does the account of the—sometimes petty—regulations imposed on army 
chaplains, confessors, teachers, and ministers (Chapter VI). The 
controversy on the oath (219ff.) and the alignment of parties is of 
particular interest. In Chapter VII the survey ends (except for the 
Conclusion, which sums up the findings) with the unsuccessful attack 
of the Religious Orders on the Concordat and the factors which limited 
the success of the anti-clericals. These were partly external and _ partly 
the attitude of Leo XIII, who in 1885 broke up the League of Counter- 
Revolution. 





The real tragedy, only sketched in the concluding chapter, is the re- 
turn of Ultramontanism as a result of the anti-clericals overreaching 
themselves, so that the situation passed from the control of the State in 
the years 1907-1940. Ultimately it was the impatience and intolerance 
of the anti-clericals that not only defeated their own ends but also 
effected the collapse of the State as Gambetta had already prophesied 
must happen— 

‘‘TIf old France has not a violent crisis soon, the end of the century will consecrate 
sts fail.°? 


Her liberals shirked the crisis and so defeated her hope of salvation. 
The Graduate School of Theology, F. W. Buckler. 
Oberlin College. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By GeorcE E. DEMILLeE. Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1941. 


130 pages. $2.50. 


The Catholic movement in the Episcopal Church is of more than 
denominational interest, not only because its influence has extended 
beyond the denomination, but also because it illustrates the interaction 
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of native and European influences in American culture. A vigorous 
High Church revival, led by John Henry Hobart, had been started in 
this country three decades before the appearance of the Oxford Tracts. 
Though inspired by the great seventeenth century Anglican divines, it 
was independent of any contemporary English influence and was 
distinctively American in some of its aspects. The Oxford Movement, 
when it reached America, engulfed, rather than absorbed, this native 
High Churchmanship, forcing its more conservative leaders to seek 
refuge in a dry and lofty position which was no more Hobartian than 
it was Oxonian. As a result, the unity of the Anglican communion 
was probably strengthened, but the contact of the Episcopal Church with 
American life decreased. 


A competent treatment of this subject on a more extended scale 
than is possible in a general history has long been wanted, and at last 
that want has been satisfactorily supplied. Mr. DeMille writes of the 
movement with the sympathy and understanding of an insider, but with 
no trace of partisanship. His book is based on extensive research, 
intelligently interpreted, and gives an interesting and generally accurate 
view of American Anglo-Catholicism and its background. 


Dissent may be expressed on a few points. His judgment of 
Bishop Provoost is probably too severe. Though his bitter party spirit 
made him a disruptive influence in the church at large, Provoost worked 
as conscientiously as any early bishop within his diocese. His _ re- 
tirement was justified by poor health, and he emerged from it, not 
to prevent the consecration of Hobart, at which he assisted, but to stop 
the suspension of Hobart’s enemy, Cave Jones, an act which he believed 
to be dictated by personal animosity. It is surprising to find the energetic 
and evangelical Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania described as “high and 
dry.” A little more scepticism might have been shown toward the claim 
of Bishop Whittingham’s biographer that his Catholicism was formulated 
independently of any influence from Oxford. The documentation is 
generally adequate, but there are a few oversights. We should like 
to know, for instance, the source of the epigram on Bishop White at- 
tributed to one of the Wilberforces, and of the tribute to Bishop Whitting- 
ham which is ascribed only to an “English priest.” These are minor 
matters, however, and do not seriously detract from the general excellence 
of the book. 


Lynbrook, N. Y. William Wilson Manross. 
SETTLEMENT OF THE BRETHREN ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 
A Stupy 1n CoLonizaTION 


By Gtappys EstHer Muir. Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House, 
1939. 469 pages. $2.50. 


The limited collection of books dealing with the history of the 
Protestant church on the Pacific Coast received another significant 
addition when this book appeared. The author has taught history for 
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the past twenty years in La Verne College, California—a Brethren 
institution. She has been well fitted by graduate study and by long 
association with the denomination she describes for the writing of this book, 
Guided by her evident desire for original source material, she has gone 
to old periodicals, church records, letters, and similar sources for her 
facts. Interviews with old-timers have given additional material. The 
book gives ample evidence of diligent and consistent research which 
covered years. 

The Dunkers or the Brethren made their first settlement in Oregon 
in 1850. A few years later they began moving into the San Joaquin 
Valley in California and into the southern part of that state in 1883, 
The author traces out the story of these official and unofficial efforts at 
colonization from the beginning down to the present time. While the 
denomination was never numerically strong on the Pacific Coast (the 
estimate of the present-day population is but 11,000), yet a study of 
the economic and religious factors which inspired this westward move- 
ment is most significant. You have but to change the name of the 
denomination here studied and you get the story of what happened to 
other groups as they too sought to establish their homes in the Far West. 

The detailed story will be of greatest value to the Brethren them- 
selves but will be of interest to all who wish to know how the Christian 
Church was planted on America’s last frontier. 


San Anselmo, California. Clifford M. Drury. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CIVILIZATION 


By Joun U. Ner. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. xviii, 
421 pages. 


“The United States, together with the other countries created by 
Western civilization, is at a turning-point in history, where an emphasis 
on material objectives for their own sake is likely to drag us into an 
abyss.”” Repeatedly Professor Nef states this text. “The United States 
is faced with a choice of ends. We can continue to regard it as the main 


objective . . . to make ourselves and the public rich in material goods. 
Or we can regard material wealth as a means valuable ultimately only 
in so far as... it increases the esteem in which faith, righteousness, 


wisdom and beauty are held by the people.” The book was written before 
the United States entered the war, but in full view of this possibility and 
of “a long testing-time of struggle, suffering and disappointment.” 


The “turning-point” above referred to is described in the book’s 
first division, “Civilization and the Cross Roads.’’ There is a “Material 
Crisis” in Western life, brought about in recent times by “a striking 
reduction in industrial output relative to population.” The author’s 
standing as an economist gives authority to this discussion, and to his 
judgment that “in all probability the heroic period of expanding industrial 
output is over.” There is a more serious “Moral and Intellectual Crisis.” 
This has been brought about by a “collapse of standards,” those of 
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“Christian humanism,” which have broken down before “the encroach- 
ment of scientific methods” and the ascendancy of materialistic interests 
and concern for physical well-being. It is a dark picture that the author 
paints here, in general and in details, not all of which are convincing, 
of the “failure of our society during the last half-century to cultivate 
effectively morality, taste or intelligence.” The crisis, in his view, is in 
that this society, spiritually impoverished, is threatened with inability 
to defend liberties which are spiritual in their essence, at the time of 
attack on them by despotisms. 


In the second division, on “Ends of Civilization,” a chapter on 
“Humanism’’—the word being used in antithesis to materialism—defnes 
as “the primary ends of man” “religion, moral philosophy and art.” For 
these subserve “virtue, wisdom and beauty,” the triad, substantially re- 
peated many times, which expresses Professor Nef’s central concern. 
He gives to “Religion” a long chapter, in which he ascribes the highest 
value to Christianity, but finds all expressions of it seriously inadequate. 
He is somewhat attracted to Roman Catholicism, evidently in part by 
his admiration for Aquinas as a fountain of “moral philosophy” and for 
some frequently quoted neo-Thomists, but he thinks the Roman Church 
in “need of a Reformation.” Protestantism at present he holds in low 
esteem; he reports “a remarkable abandonment of articles of faith once 
regarded as essential to Christian belief among Protestant clergymen.” 
In support of this alarming generalization there is offered only one piece 
of evidence, and this it must be said insignificant. Inadequate informa- 
tion here does not detract from the power of his plea for more worthy 
Christian churches. 


“Moral Philosophy” is obviously the author’s chief reliance. The 
phrase repeatedly occurs in his pages, and to this subject he devotes a 
chapter. He thinks the greatest need of our civilization is knowledge at 
this point. What he means he does not define more closely than “moral 
philosophy in the Platonic or Aristotelean sense”, and what he urges is 
more emphasis on this in university teaching. A chapter on “Art” con- 
tains impressive appreciation of its vital relation to civilization and suggests 
public endowment of artists to release them from materialistic pressure. 


In the last division, “Means of Approach,” Professor Nef comes 
closer to action. A long chapter on “Education” makes proposals in- 
volving reconstruction of our whole educational organization and teaching. 
Some of these have been heard of before, but are none the worse for this. 
The changes advised are too numerous for review here. They are all 
dictated by the author’s main concern, for “morality, intelligence, and 
beauty,” and breathe confidence that these ends can be obtained by educa- 
tional improvements. In “The Economic Structure of Society” Pro- 
fessor Nef lays sacrilegious hands on the dogma of “free enterprise,” 
pronouncing this only one of several causes of Western prosperity, and 
indeed “less of a cause and more of a symptom.” He proposes the use 
of public money for the endowment of private educational institutions and 
of churches which show themselves morally useful. This he urges more 
than once and evidently considers practicable and important. The obvious 
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objections he does not deal with. Chapters on “The Future of Democratic 
Government” and “The Future of International Justice” follow in the 
lines previously laid down. 

Nobody could differ with Professor Nef’s chief concern for our 
society, or with much of his diagnosis of its condition. His book would 
be more effective if it were shorter by being less repetitious. He is some- 
what given to trifling illustrations and to exploiting pet antipathies. He 
is less strong in practical measures than in preaching his gospel, in which 
he has power and more power must be wished him. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York City. 
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